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CHAPTER XIX. 
POD’S REVELATION. 


ISS LLOYD pleaded a violent headache as an excuse for her 
non-attendance at the breakfast-table the morning after the 
scene between herself and Gerald in the back drawing-room. She felt 
as if she could not face anyone for a little while ; but, more than all, 
the possibility of meeting Gerald frightened her. To have gone in to 
breakfast, and have found him there, would have set her heart fluttering 
and have brought the tell-tale colour to her cheeks, and would almost 
infallibly have betrayed her secret to everyone. No: she felt as if she 
could not meet anyone just yet—that she did not want to meet anyone. 
She asked for no greater happiness at present than to sit alone by her 
dressing-room fire, and live over again in memory last night’s wondrous 
scene. She had only to shut her eyes, and every word, and look, and 
tone came back to her with the most realistic force. What a change 
three short minutes had wrought in her life! She seemed to have lived 
a hundred years since yesterday morning ; or, rather, the Eleanor Lloyd 
of yesterday was dead and buried: dead and buried because the poor 
creature had not known what it was to love! 

It was, indeed, like the beginning of a new life to her. “To think 
that I have been loving him all along, and did not know it !” she said to 
herself, with a little laugh. “ I wonder how long itis since he first found 
out that he loved me. I will make him tell me all about it after awhile.” 
Then her cheeks flushed, and her heart beat faster at the thought of all 
that such a sweet possibility implied. ‘ How glad I am thathe is poor 
and I am rich!” she said. “All that I have shall be his. My money 
will lend wings to his ambition.” Then came the thought: “ When 
shall I see him again, and what will he say when I do see him?” She 
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felt that she dreaded and yet longed for the time to come when they 
should meet again. It would be trying enough to have to meet him in 
the company of others, but the thought of encountering him alone, 
while sending a delicious thrill through her, made her quake with fear. 
On one point she was quite determined: she would shun a private 
interview with him as long as possible. She was quite aware that such 
an interview must take place sooner or later, but it should be altogether 
of his seeking, not of hers. She knew her own weakness. She knew that 
whenever Mr. Pomeroy should say to her, “ Eleanor, I love you, and I 
want you to become my wife,” all power of resistance would be taken 
from her, and that she should have no alternative but to yield. At 
present she had not yielded, and she would try to keep out of his way 
for a little while longer. When next he should encounter her, the 
spear of his love would smite her, and she must needs become his 
bondswoman for ever. 

Lady Dudgeon sent some breakfast upstairs, and, by-and-by, she 
made her appearance in person. She wanted to satisfy herself that there 
was nothing seriously the matter with Miss Lloyd. It was but a simple 
headache, Eleanor informed her. “ But you are slightly feverish, 
child,” persisted her ladyship,-—“ and you look as if you had not had 
enough sleep ;” which statement was true enough. Some sensible young 
Jadies there are whose healthy slumbers not even the imprint of love’s 
first kiss upon their lips has the slightest power to disturb ; but not one ' 
of such strong-minded maidens was our foolish Eleanor. 

“ T will look up again about eleven,” said her ladyship, “and if you 
are not better by that time I shall make you up a little mixture of my 
own.” 

Eleanor promised herself that she would be better by that time, as 
her ladyship’s mixtures—she prided herself on being able to physic all 
her household without calling in the doctor—had the invariable property 
of being excessively nauseous. 

She hugged herself with a little shiver of delight when she was left 
alone again to think her own thoughts. What a surprise it would be 
to Lady Dudgeon—and, indeed, to everybody! Of course she would 
be told that Mr. Pomeroy had only made love to her because she was 
rich: but in her own heart she knew so much better than that ! 

All at once it struck her that there were one or two notes she ought 
to write this morning ;.so she went to her davenport, and took pen and 
paper; but, somehow, her thoughts would go wool-gathering, and the 
notes refused to get themselves written. Then she began to scribble 
on the sheet before her. She wrote her own name several times over, 
and then, without knowing it, she found that she had written “John 
Pomeroy.” Really it looked very nice. Then the question put itself 
to her: “ How should I have to address him in case he were to ask me 
to write to him? Then she wrote, ‘‘ Dear Mr. Pomeroy ;” but that would 
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be too formal as between engaged people. Then she tried, “ My dear 
John,” and “ My darling John ;” decided improvements both. Then, 
with the tip of the pen between her lips, and her head a little on one 
side, she studied the general effect of what she had written. Not 
satisfied with that, and being quite sure that she was all alone, she tried 
the effect of speaking the magic words aloud—though, indeed, it was 
little more than a timid whisper. Every syllable spoken thus was full 
of hidden music. Then she took up the pen again, and, hardly conscious 
of what she was doing, she wrote, ‘ My own dear husband.” But this 
was too much. With a little cry, and a sudden blush, she crumpled up 
the paper, ran across the room, and dropped it into the fire. Next 
moment she thought she heard the sound of voices. She went to the 
door, opened it softly, and listened. 

It was as she had thought. Sir Thomas and Mr. Pomeroy were talk- 
ing together on the floor below. She could not make out what they 
were talking about: she did not want to do that: all that she wanted was 
just to hear the sound of Pomeroy’s voice. How strangely it thrilled 
her this morning to hear that voice again which she could already have 
singled out from ten thousand others ; and to hear which, was, for her, 
to hear a sweeter music than could have been distilled from all the 
other sounds in the Universe ! 

The last time she had heard that voice was when it spoke to her. 
What were the words? “If I could only tell you how much I love 
you!” It was to her those words were spoken—to her, Eleanor 
Lloyd! But surely it was not yesterday, but long, long years ago, that 
she had heard them! She felt already as if she had loved him all her 
life. ° 

And then his lips had pressed hers, once—twice—thrice! That, 
indeed, was something fresh: the revelation of a new life! And then 
his arms had twined round her—strong, comforting—and had pressed 
her to his bosom as if she were a little child. And in that one timid 
glance which she had shot up into his eyes, had she not seen there 
depths of tenderness and devotion that were to be hers—hers alone— 
through all the days of her life yet to come? What a happy, happy 
girl she was this morning ! 

She was quite startled to hear the clock strike eleven. How quickly 
the morning had flown! Lady Dudgeon came up to see how she was, 
but with her came Eleanor’s particular friend, Miss Lorrimore, who 
announced, in the impetuous way usual with her, that she had come to 
fetch Eleanor away for‘a couple of days. Eleanor was by no means 
loth to go. It was as if a door of escape had suddenly opened for her, 
In half an hour she was ready, Lady Dudgeon’s mild opposition being 
over-ruled by the two girls without compunction. 

Miss Lorrimore’s ponies had been waiting all this time. As she was 
being driven through the avenue, Eleanor’s quick eyes saw Sir Thomas 
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and Mr. Pomeroy walking together in one of the side-paths a little 
distance away. ‘I should like to stop and speak to Sir Thomas,” said 
Miss Lorrimore. “ No, no; don’t stop!” said Eleanor; “ but drive on 
faster, if you love me.” The gentlemen raised their hats, Eleanor 
fluttered her handkerchief for a moment, and that was the last that she 
and Gerald saw of each other for some time to come. 

In the first place, Eleanor’s visit to Miss Lorrimore, instead of being for 
two days only, extended over five. In the second place, when she did 
get back to Stammars, she found that Gerald was away in London on 
business for Sir Thomas. This was a little disappointment to her, for 
by this time she was growing impatient to see him again. She did not 
like to ask how soon he was expected back, and no one volunteered to 
tell her. How bitterly she blamed herself now for running away from 
him! What a strange, flighty girl he must take her to be! Perhaps, 
as she had so deliberately run away from him, he would not think her 
worthy of further notice, and would regard all that had happened 
between them as nothing more than a foolish dream. This thought was 
almost unbearable, and now was Eleanor as wretched as she had been 
happy before. But to be frequently wretched and miserable is part of 
the penalty incurred by all who are so weak-minded as to fall in love. 
Such people are not to be pitied. 

Gerald, on his side, being smitten with the same disorder, was subject 
to the same exaltations and depressions, had his hours of fever and 
his hours of chill. At one time he felt sure that Eleanor loved him a 
little in return : had he not seen, or fancied that he saw, a world of love 
and trust in her eyes during those few brief seconds when she had let 
him press her to his heart? At another time he felt sure that his rough- 
ness and impetuosity had frightened her, that she was staying away from 
Stammars on purpose to avoid him, that he had offended her past 
recovery. It was almost a relief to be sent up to London on business 
by Sir Thomas, who being about this time confined to his room with 
a severe cold, was obliged to make use of Gerald in various ways. 
Gerald hoped that by the time he got back from town Eleanor would have 
returned to Stammars, in which case he had quite made up his mind 
that he would lose no time in deciding his fate once for all. In his 
more hopeful moments it was very pleasant to him to think that Eleanor 
had learned, or was learning, to love him for himself alone. As a poor 
man he had wooed her, and asa poor man he should win her. He often 
speculated as to what would be the effect upon her of the news which 
he must of necessity tell her before he could make her his wife. In the 
first place, he could not marry her under a false name. He must 
necessarily tell her that her name was not Eleanor Lloyd, but Eleanor 
Murray. Then would follow, as a matter of course, her father’s story, 
which would, in its turn, elicit the fact that, as Jacob Lloyd had died 
without a wiil, Eleanor had no right to a single sixpence of the property 
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he had left behind him. Next would have to come the telling of every- 
thing to Ambrose Murray. Last, but not least, would come the reve- 
lation to Eleanor that the man she was going to marry was not John 
Pomeroy, but Gerald Warburton. One fact he would, if it were possible 
to do so, keep from her till after their marriage: he would not let her 
know that he was the heir to Jacob Lloyd’s property—to the wealth 
which she had all along believed to be hers. It was his fancy that she 
should marry him in the belief that he was a poor man. All the greater 
would be her after surprise. 

It so fell out that a couple of days after Eleanor’s return from her 
visit to Miss Lorrimore, and while Gerald was still absent from 
Stammars, Mr. Pod Piper, whom it is hoped the reader has not quite 
forgotten, was sent there with certain papers that required Sir Thomas’s 
signature. Having taken the papers into the library, Pod was told to 
go and amuse himself for half an hour, by which time the documents 
would be ready for him to take back to Mr. Kelvin. 

Pod was one of those people who never find much difficulty in amus- 
ing themselves. His first proceeding was to make his way to the kitchen 
and ask whether they had got any cold sirloin and strong ale with which to 
refresh a weary wayfarer. Pod was not unknown at Stammars, and his 
needs were duly attended to. After that, he strolled into the garden, and 
ensconcing himself behind a large laurel, where he could not be seen 
from any of the windows, he proceeded to light and smoke the remain- 
ing half of a cigar which he happened to have by him. Cigars 
being a luxury that he could not often indulge in, Pod generally con- 
trived to make one last him for two occasions. 

When the cigar was smoked down to the last half-inch, Pod thought 
that he would take a turn round the conservatory, and as he felt sure 
that the crusty-looking old gardener had never seen him before, it struck 
him that there would be no harm in trying to impress the old fellow with 
the belief that he was being honoured by the presence of some guest 
of distinction—“ some young swell of the upper ten,” as Pod put it to 
himself. Accordingly, before opening the glass door of the conservatory, 
Mr. Piper produced from his pocket a pair of rather dingy lavender 
kid gloves, one of which he put on, leaving the other to be carried in 
an easy, dégagé style such as would seem natural to a young fellow 
whose uncle was a marquis at the very least. The fact, however, was, 
that the gloves were odd ones, and as they were both intended for the 
right hand, Pod could not conveniently wear more than one of them at 
a time. 

Pod’s next proceeding was to give his hat a careful polish with the 
sleeve of his coat, and then to push it a little more on one side of his 
head than he usually wore it. Then one end of his white handkerchief 
was allowed to drop negligently out of his pocket. Then, from some 
mysterious receptacle, Pod produced an eye-glass. Many weary hours 
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had he spent in his attempts to master the nice art of wearing an eye- 
glass easily and without conscious effort. But as yet his labours could 
hardly be said to be crowned with success, seeing that the glass would 
persist in dropping from his eye at awkward moments, when, by all the 
laws that regulate such matters, it ought to have been most firmly fixed 
in its orbit. 

As soon’as Pod’s little arrangements were completed, he opened the 
door, and marched boldly into the conservatory. The old gardener glared 
sulkily at him, as gardeners have a habit of doing when any one invades 
what they look upon as their private domains. But Pod, caring nothing 
for sulky looks, swaggered up and down the flowery aisles, making 
believe, glass in eye, to read the different Latin labels, as though he 
thoroughly understood them. Presently, he caught sight of a little 
group of people crossing one of the garden-paths outside. Looking 
more closely, he saw that one of them was Olive Deane; the others, 
judging from their appearance, were her two pupils and some friends of 
theirs. 

The sight of Miss Deane seemed to surprise Mr. Piper into tempo- 
rary forgetfulness both of his eye-glass and the Latin labels. He sat 
down in a brown study, and was still sitting, deep in thought, when, hear- 
ing one of the doors clash, he looked up and saw Miss Lloyd coming 
slowly towards him. ‘“ Why, here she is—her very self! And isn’t she 
a beauty!” he muttered. “No time like the present. I’ll tell her now.” 
And with that his eye-glass and his lavender gloves were next moment 
smuggled safely out of sight. 

Although Pod had at once recognized Eleanor, it is doubtful whether 
she would have recollected him had he not spoken to her. ‘“ Beg 
pardon, but are you not Miss Lloyd?” he said, as she reached the spot 
where he was standing. 

“Yes, I am Miss Lloyd,” she said, with a smile, for Pod, much to his 
own shame and disgust, was blushing violently. ‘“ Have you anything 
to say to me?” 

“Yes, miss, something that I should have told you long ago if you 
had not been away in London. You don’t recollect me, but I shall 
never forget you. My name is Podley Piper, and I’m in Mr. Kelvin’s 
office at Pembridge.” 

Had Pod been an articled clerk, instead of being the office youth he 
was, he could not have mentioned this fact with an air of greater dignity. 
“It was you, miss, who were so kind to my mother last spring, when she 
was ill. You sent her wine, and jelly, and coals, and you weren’t above 
going and seeing her yourself. She would never have come round as 
soon as she did if it had not been for your kindness—and I thank you 
for it with all my heart!” 

“Tt is very little that you have to thank me for,” replied Eleanor. 
“IT hope your mother has had no return of her old complaint? ” 
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“ She is well and hearty, thank you, miss, and she often says that if all 
rich pecple were like you, the world would be a pleasanter place to live 
in than it is.” 

“T am glad to have seen you, and to have news of your mother,” 
said Eleanor. “ But I think you said you had something to tell me.” 
“Yes, miss, I have. Do you know my governor, Mr. Kelvin?” 

“‘T have known Mr. Kelvin for several years. But why do you ask?” 

“Then perhaps you knowa friend of Mr. Kelvin—Mr. Pomeroy ?” 

“T certainly am acquainted with a gentleman of that name. But I 
did not know that Mr. Pomeroy was a friend of Mr. Kelvin.” 

“Oh yes, but he is, It was through Mr. Kelvin that he was made 
secretary to Sir Thomas.” 

“Indeed !” said Eleanor, coldly. “ But that is hardly the news 
you have to tell me?” Despite herself, she began to tremble a little. 
What was this strange-looking boy about to tell her? 

“ T’m coming to the news presently,” said Pod. ‘“ May I ask whether 
Miss Olive Deane is still at Stammars ? ” 

“Miss Deane is still here.” 

““ Of course you know that she is Mr. Kelvin’s cousin.” 

“TI believe I have been told so.” 

‘* Well, Miss Lloyd, one day I happened to overhear a conversation 
in Mr. Kelvin’s office between Miss Deane and Mr. Pomeroy, in which 
your name was rather frequently mentioned.” 

‘My name mentioned ina conversation between Miss Deane and 
Mr. Pomeroy! What could they have to say about me?” She was 
trembling more than ever now, and to hide it was obliged to sit down 
on the chair recently vacated by Pod. 

“You know, miss,” said Pod, with an air of self-justification, ‘‘ I am 
not in the habit of listening to conversations that it is not intended I 
should hear, and it was only the mention of your name, and a certain 
remark that was made about you, that made me doso in this case.” 

“But they could have nothing to say about me—nothing, that is, of 
any consequence either to you or me.” 

“Well, I can only say this, that neither Miss Deane nor Mr. Pomeroy 
mean any good to you, and I want to put you on your guard against 
them.” 

Eleanor could not speak for a moment ortwo. What terrible abyss 
was this which seemed opening at her feet? ‘‘ But what do you mean 
by putting me on my guard against Miss Deane and Mr. Pomeroy ?” 

“What I say is this: beware of both of them! Both of them are 
snakes in the grass.” 

“You are a very strange young man, and cannot surely know what 
you are saying,” urged poor Eleanor. ‘I am quite sure that there must 
be a great mistake somewhere.” : 

“ No mistake whatever, miss. If I leave my situation to-morrow I'll 
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tell you. Mr. Pomeroy had, been away from England for some time, 
and when he first came to my master, about four months ago, he hadn’t 
a penny in the world.” 

“ Possibly not,” said Eleanor, coldly. “‘ But poverty is no disgrace.” 

“ He came to Mr. Kelvin, who had known him years before, and 
Kelvin lent him fifty pounds.” 

“Friends should always help each other. But how came you to 
know all this ?” 

“Through the conversation that I overheard between Miss Deane 
and Mr. Pomeroy.” 

“‘ Really,” said Eleanor, as she rose, ‘‘I fail to see in what way these 
details concern me. I must wish you good morning, Mr. Piper, 
and . 

“One moment, if you please,” said Pod, earnestly. ‘“ You don’t 
know why Mr. Pomeroy was made secretary to Sir Thomas, do you?” 

“That is a point about which I have never troubled myself to think: 
it does not concern me.” 

“ He was sent to Stammars that he might have a chance of marrying 
an heiress.” 





“Ahi” 
“‘ And that heiress was to be you, miss.” 
“Me!” Eleanor sank down in the chair again. 


** Miss Deane said you were worth twenty thousand pounds, and as 
Mr. Pomeroy was so poor, why shouldn’t he pretend to fall in love with 
you and marry you?” 

There was a dead pause. The plashing of a tiny fountain hidden 
somewhere among the foliage was the only sound that broke the 
silence : it was a sound that will dwell in Eleanor's memory as long as 
she lives. 

“Are you quite sure that you did not dream all this?” she said, 
speaking very faintly. 

“‘ Every word I tell you is as true as gospel. I took down the con- 
versation in shorthand, and I’ve got my notes at home now. The 
grand point was this: Mr. Pomeroy was to have the place of secre- 
tary to Sir Thomas, so that he might be near you and have an oppor- 
tunity of making love to you. You are not offended with me, miss?” 

“Offended! Oh, no; but I am sure you have made some mistake.” 

‘*‘T thought it only right to put you on your guard against those two 
—Miss Deane and Mr. Pomeroy. And there’s my governor, too, he’s 
as thick in the plot as the others. It was he who found the other one 
the money to buy clothes with to come here, so that he might look like 
a gentleman. It’s your money, miss, that’s the temptation,” concluded 
Pod, philosophically. ‘‘ Rich people never know who are their real 
friends.” 

Eleanor did not answer. She no longer seemed to see him, or even 
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to be aware of his presence. There was a dumb, despairing, far-away 
look on her white face that filled him with awe. He felt that he dare 
not say another word. Leaving her there, sitting on the chair, one 
hand tightly interlocked in the other, staring into vacancy with wide- 
open eyes that seemed to see nothing, he stole away on tip-toe, and 
io with a great sense of relief, found himself in the fresh air 
outside. 


CHAPTER XX. 
A GLASS OF BURGUNDY. 


TuE cold caught by Sir Thomas Dudgeon a few days after the ball at 
Stammars culminated in an attack of low fever, which confined him to 
the house for some weeks, and which delayed the return of the family 
to Harley Street at the date fixed upon. 

While the baronet was thus shut up within doors, a certain estate 
was advertised for sale, of which he thought he should like to become 
the purchaser. Being unable to attend to the matter in person, he put 
it into the hands of Mr. Kelvin, who, in the course of the business 
found himself, much against his will, under the necessity of going to 
Stammars, from which place he had kept himself carefully aloof for 
several months. 

_The day before going there, Kelvin mentioned his intended visit to 
his mother, mentioned it casually in conversation, and as a matter of no 
consequence, for the old lady knew of no disinclination on his part to 
go to Stammars, and had not the remotest suspicion that he had ever 
been in love with Miss Lloyd. 

As soon as Matthew had left the room, Mrs. Kelvin sat down and 
penned a short note to Miss Deane, informing her that her cousin 
would be at Stammars on the morrow, and asking her to see him and 
write back her opinion as to how he seemed in health, whether better 
or worse than when Olive saw him at Easter. 

The note reached Olive by the evening post while she was correct- 
ing her pupils’ exercises. She read it through once and then put it quietly 
into her pocket: but she went up to her room earlier than usual, and it 
was long past midnight before she went to bed. She put out her 
candle—she always used to say that she could think better in the dark 
—and drew up her blinds, and paced her room for hours in the dim 
starlight. This visit of her cousin to Stammars might mean so much 
to her ! 

The main reason which, in the first instance, had induced her to 
come to Stammars no longer existed. Her scheme for bringing 
Pomeroy and Miss Lloyd together, that they might have an opportunity 
of falling in love with each other, had succeeded almost beyond her 
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expectations. She had partly seen, and partly overheard, what had 
passed between them that evening in the back drawing-room. Her 
belief, as regards Pomeroy, was that he was merely playing a part in 
order to win an heiress for his wife ; but that Eleanor was really in love 
with Pomeroy, she felt equally sure. So sure, indeed, was she on this 
point, that all fear of Matthew Kelvin ever inducing Miss Lloyd to 
change her mind and look upon him with kindly eyes had vanished 
from Olive’s mind for ever. Let her cousin marry whomsoever he 
might, there was one person in the world who would never become his 
wifé, and that person was Eleanor Lloyd, on that point there could 
be no possible mistake. So far, she had cut her way clearly and 
boldly towards the end she had had in view from the first. But much 
remained for her still todo. In the first place, she must satisfy her 
cousin that all chance of his ever winning Miss Lloyd was utterly at an 
end. This there would not be much difficulty in effecting ; but some- 
thing much harder would remain to be achieved before she could hope 
to benefit in the Jeast by all that had gone before. There was no hope 
of her ever being able to win her cousin’s affections, no hope that he 
would ever ask her to become his wife, unless the opportunity were 
given her of seeing him and being with him daily—unless, in fact, he 
and she were living under the same roof. But how was such an end 
to be accomplished? True it was that she might, on some easily- 
invented pretext, throw up her position at Stammars, and go and live 
with her aunt for a week or two while looking out for another situation. 
But that was not what she wanted. Her next situation might take her 
a couple of hundred miles away, and so separate her from her cousin for 
years—for ever. It were better to remain at Stammars than run such 
a risk as that. True it was that she had lived under her cousin’s roof 
for several weeks before coming to Stammars, without, to all appearance, 
advancing one single step towards the end she had in view. But she 
flattered herself that her failure at that time was altogether due to the 
fact that her cousin had not as yet, whatever he might say to the 
contrary, given up all expectation of one day inducing Miss Lloyd to 
change her mind in his favour. In any case, his recent disappointment 
sat too freshly upon him: his hurt was not yet healed, the image of 
Miss Lloyd was still too constantly in his mind’s eye, for any real hope 
to exist that he might have his eyes and his thoughts diverted else- 
where. But that time was now gone by. Mr. Kelvin was no love-sick 
school-boy, to go whimpering through the world because he could not 
have the particular toy on which he had set his mind. When once the 
first sharp pang was over, when once he knew for a fact that the heart 
he had one day hoped to call his was irrevocably given to another, 
pride would come to the aid of his natural strength of character, and 
he would school himself to forget, would school himself to obliterate 
from his memory, all traces of so painful an episode. 
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Then, if ever, would come Olive’s chance ; then, if ever, would come 
the opportunity so intensely longed for. But, in order to avail herself 
of that opportunity, in order to put it to all the uses of which it was 
capable, it was imperatively necessary that she should be there—on 
the spot. Thus, to-night, the problem which Olive Deane had set her- 
self to solve—the problem which kept her out of bed half the night 
and awake the remaining half, was, “‘ How, and by what means, is it 
possible for me to make myself an inmate of my cousin’s house, so that 
he may have an opportunity of learning to love me?” 

Just as the first ghostly glimmer of daylight was begining to creep 
across the sky, she sat up in bed, moved by a thought against which 
she had been fighting faintly all night long, but which had conquered 
her at last. “If only he were ill!” was the thought that at last 
clothed itself with definite words in her mind. “If only he were ill!” 
she said aloud, staring out with blank, sleepless eyes at the dawn. 
“‘ Ay—if! Then I could claim to nurse him, then I could obtain 
a place by his side. He has no sister, his mother is old and in firm, 
and no one else is so near to himasI am. And why should he not 
be ill?” 

She went down to breakfast with dark-rimmed eyes and sallow 
cheeks, and looking as if she had aged five years in a few short hours. 
Still the same question kept repeating itself like a refrain in her mind, 
“Why should he not be ill?” Over and over again, as though it were 
a question asked by some other than herself, it seemed to be whispered 
in her ear ; and even when she was hearing her pupils their lessons, it 
seemed to write itself in blood-red letters across the book in her 
hand. 

Matthew Kelvin reached Stammars about noon. Olive had asked 
one of the servants to let her know when he arrived. Then she wrote 
a little note and sent it to him in the library, where he was closeted 
with Sir Thomas. ‘Come and have luncheon with me in my room as 
soon as your business is over.” Then she put on another dress, and 
laid out her bonnet, mantle, and gloves, so that they would be ready 
at a moment’s notice. She had quite made up her mind that she 
shouid go back to Pembridge with her cousin. 

Half an hour later, Mr. Kelvin was ushered into her sitting-room, 
where a comfortable little luncheon was already laid. 

“‘T suppose you would have gone away without coming near me,” 
said Olive, as she held out her hand, “if I had not sent you that 
note.” 

“No, indeed,” said Kelvin, pleasantly. ‘Why should you think 
such hard things of me? Rather a comfortable little place, this of 
yours,” he added, as he looked round ; “but I daresay you feel rather 
lonely and mopy here at times.” 

** Very seldom. You know that I am not one who cares for much 
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society, and so long as I have plenty of books, I content myself 
tolerably well.” 

“When do you go back to Harley Street ?” 

“That all depends on the state of Sir Thomas’s health. And that 
reminds me that I have not yet asked after my aunt.” 

“‘Oh, my mother is pretty much as usual, 1 think. Of course, like 
all of us, she does not grow younger. I believe she would be better if 
she didn’t fidget herself so unnecessarily about me.” 

“My aunt does not fidget herself without cause, Matthew. You 
don’t look at all well—hardly as well as when I saw you at Easter.” 

“There, there ! you women are all alike,” he said, a little impatiently. 
“‘ Never mind my looks, but give me something to eat. I believe my 
drive through the crisp spring air has given me an appetite: and that’s 
more than I’ve had for ever so long a time. You don’t look over bright 
yourself, Olive,” he added, as he sat down at table. “A little bit 
worried, perhaps—ch ?” 

“No; I don’t know that I have anything particular to worry me.” 

“ How do you and the dowager get on together? ” 

“Oh, pretty well. She does not interfere a great deal with me, and 
I keep out of her way as much as possible.” 

*“‘ That’s sensiLle on both sides.” 

He certainly looked older and more careworn, as he sat there, than 
she had ever seen him look before. It made her heart ache to look at 
him. If she could but have comforted him! If she could but have 
laid his head against her bosom and have kissed back the pleasant light 
into his eyes, and the sunny smile to his lips, as she remembered them 
in the days before the shadow of Eleanor Lloyd had ever crossed his 
path! But that might not be. 

“Do you see much of Miss Lloyd nowadays?” asked Kelvin, pre- 
sently, in as indifferent a tone as he could assume. 

“I generally see her at breakfast and luncheon when she is at home. 
Not often besides.” 

“She is quite well, I suppose ?” 

“ Quite well, so far as I know. Why should she not be?” 

“ Anything come of that affair between her and Captain—Captain, 
what do you call him?” , 

“Captain Dayrell, you mean. No; I believe the affair is broken off 
entirely. I have reason to believe that when it came to the point, Miss 
Lloyd would have nothing more to do with him.” 

** Ah! what a little coquette she is! If a man like this Captain 
Dayrell is not good enough for her, what on earth does she expect ? 
I'll take a glass of wine, if you please, Olive.” 

He had brightened up all ina moment. He looked quite a different 
individual from the gloomy, careworn man who had entered the room 
only ten minutes before. ‘In his heart he loves her still,” said Olive 
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to herself, and her own heart overflowed with bitterness at the thought. 
From that moment any scrap of compunction that might hitherto have 
clung to her was flung to the winds. 

She poured him out a glass of Burgundy with a hand that betrayed 
not the slightest tremor, before she spoke. “Is it not possible, 
Matthew,” she said, in that icy tone which she knew so well how to 
assume when it suited her to do so, “is it not possible that Miss 
Lloyd’s refusal to entertain the proposition of Captain Dayrell might 
arise from some other motive than mere coquetry ?” 

“What do you mean?” he asked, quickly and suspiciously. ‘“* When 
you ask an ambiguous question like that, Miss Deane, you have 
always got the answer to it ready at your tongue’s end.” 

“Thank you, Matthew,” said Olive, quietly. “When Miss Lloyd 
turned her back on Captain Dayrell, is it not possible that she might 
be influenced in doing so by her liking for some one else ?” 

Mr. Kelvin’s face grew a shade paler, and he did not answer at once. 
“‘ If you know so much, you can doubtless tell me the rest,” he said, at 
last. ‘Let us have no more beating about the bush. You can, if 
you choose to do so, tell me the name of the person for whom you 
believe Miss Lloyd to have a preference. Who is the man?” His 
last question might have been a cry wrung from him by his own agony, 
so sharp and bitter was its tone. 

“What will you say if I tell you that it is your friend Mr. Pomeroy?” 

“Pomeroy! Eleanor Lloyd in love with Pomeroy !” he cried, as he 
started to his feet. “No; I will never believe it. It is a lie!” 

“A lie, Matthew? Thank you, again. It is but a few evenings ago 
since I saw—myself unseen—the head of Eleanor Lloyd laid on the 
shoulder of John Pomeroy: since I saw the lips of John Pomeroy 
pressed without reproof to those of Eleanor Lloyd. Such is my 
evidence. Set on it what value you please.” He seized a knife 
suddenly, as though he would have liked to stab her to the heart. But 
her eyes met his unflinchingly, as she stood opposite to him, and pre- 
sently he sank back into his chair, and let his arm fall on to the table, 
and so sat with bowed head for a little, without speaking. 

“This is your doing and my mother’s!” he said at last, speaking 
slowly and bitterly. “It was through you this vagabond had the 
opportunity given him of doing what he has done !” 

‘¢ How was either I or your mother to know that what has happened 
would happen?” asked Olive. She felt that the time had not yet 
come when it would be safe for her to tell her cousin that Pomeroy 
had been brought to Stammars for the express purpose of falling in 
love with Miss Lloyd. 

“To think of Eleanor Lloyd so far forgetting herself as to fall in 
love with an adventurer like Pomeroy! It seems impossible.” 

“You seem to forget that Pomeroy passes here as a gentleman. A 
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poor one, it may be, but still a gentleman. And if you know anything 
at allof Miss Lloyd, you must know this, that the fact of Mr. Pomeroy 
being without a shilling in the world would not influence her estimate 
of him in the slightest possible degree.” 

“We will soon strip his fine feathers off him,” exclaimed Kelvin, 
‘and expose him for what he really is—an adventurer and a vagabond. 
I'll go to Sir Thomas this very day, and tell him everything.” Olive 
had quite expected that her cousin would be angry when he heard her 
news, and would threaten to expose everything to Sir Thomas ; but she 
had kept an arrow in store for such an occasion, which she now pro- 
ceeded to let fly. 

“* How inconsistent you are, cousin Matthew !” she exclaimed. ‘ Why 
has certain news been kept back from Eleanor Lloyd for so longa 
time? That question you can answer as well as I can. Cannot you, 
therefore, comprehend how much more complete will be your revenge 
on this woman who rejected you with contempt and scorn, if, through 
your agency, she is hoodwinked into marrying a penniless adventurer 
like Pomeroy, rather than a gentleman and a man of honour like 
Captain Dayrell? Cannot you, I say, comprehend all this ?” 

“The question did not strike me in that light,” said Kelvin, in the 
quick way habitual with him when any fresh idea was put before him. 
“If I have wished once, I have wished a thousand times,” he said, 
“‘that I had never hidden from Eleanor that which it was my duty to 
have told her the moment the knowledge came into my possession. 
But such regrets are useless.” 

“They are worse than useless,” said Olive, in her cold, measured 
tones, as she looked fixedly at him. There was something either in her 
words or her look that stung him. 

“You think me weak,” he said; “ but how is it possible for you to 
understand the thoughts and feelings of a man placed as I am?” 

“You will not go to Sir Thomas to-day, as you said you would,” 
was all she answered. 

**No, I will not go to Sir Thomas. She rejected me and she has 
accepted Pomeroy. Let her abide by her choice. Having kept the 
secret so long, I will keep it a little while longer. Let her find out, 
when no remedy can avail, that this man sought her for her money 
alone—that money which belongs to another. Had she been the 
beggar’s daughter of Bethnal Green, I would have made her my wife!” 

He had spoken passionately, and he now got up and walked to the 
window, and stood gazing out of it, as if to hide his emotion. 

He had half emptied his glass of Burgundy when he first sat down. 
Olive now filled it up, while he stood thus with his back towards her, 
and then, quickly and deftly, from a little phial which she extracted 
from the bosom of her dress, she let fall into the wine three drops of 
some thick, dark tincture. Very white, but very determined, was the 
face that was turned next moment on Mr. Kelvin. 
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“You have scarcely tasted anything. Are you not going to finish 
your cutlet ?” 

“No,” he said, as he turned from the window. “ My appetite has 

gone. I can’t eat.” 
‘ “You will, at least, drink this glass of wine. If you cannot eat, you 
must drink.” She took up the glass of Burgundy as she spoke, and 
handed it to him with a hand that was as steady as his own. He took 
it without a word, and drank it slowly, to the last drop. Then he gave 
her back the glass, making a slight grimace as he did so. 

“ Either my palate is out of order,” he said, “or else Sir Thomas’s 
wine-merchant is a vendor of rubbish.” Then he added: ‘I promised 
that I would give Sir Thomas another look in before I went back, but 
I'll go first and have a weed in the shrubbery. A quarter of an hour 
in the fresh air will bring me down to my ordinary business level.” 

‘TI shall want to see you again before you go,” said Olive. “I have 
a tiny parcel for you to take to my aunt.” Her heart was fluttering so 
fast that she was obliged <o press one hand over it in an effort to still 
its wild beating. 

“ All right. I'll look in again for a minute before starting,” said Mr. 

- Kelvin, as he took up his hat. He was just about to open the door, 
when Olive, whose eyes had been anxiously following him, saw him 
stagger slightly, and lift his hand to his head. 

She was by his side ina moment. ‘ What is it, Matthew? Are you 
not well ?” ; 

“Tt was nothing. Only a sudden giddiness. I shall be better when 
I get into the fresh air.” Then he opened the door and went out. 

Olive went to the window, from which place the side-door could be 
seen by which her cousin would gain access to the grounds. Even 
her lips seemed to have lost their colour this afternoon. She stood 
there, rubbing one thin white hand against the other, with a slow, rest- 
less motion, as though that were the only outlet she could find for the 
intense life burning within her. 

“‘It begins to take effect already!” she whispered, as though she 
were breathing her secret in some one’s ear. “He shall take me back 
with him to Pembridge this very day. When he gets over this foolish 
passion, as he must do when Eleanor Lloyd is another man’s wife, 
then his heart will turn to me—the heart that once was mine, and that 
shall be mine again! With me for his wife, all his old, ambitious 
dreams would spring up again with renewed vigour. He should not 
live and die a mere country lawyer, as, with Eleanor Lloyd for his wife, 
he surely would do. Raby House is his already—so his mother 
told me. He is far richer than the world betieves him to be. 
In a little while he will be in Parliament—and then !—What wild, 

ambitious dreams are these !—but they are dreams that shall one day 
become realities, if a woman’s will can make them so. There he is in 
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the Laurel Walk !—He sits down and presses his hand to his forehead. 
It wrings my heart to see him suffer—but what can I do? How gladly 
would I suffer instead of him, if thereby I could charm him to my side 
and keep him there !—It is time to go and get ready for my journey.” 

Lady Dudgeon had just hunted up Sir Thomas in the library (he had 
ventured downstairs for an hour this afternoon), in order to point out 
to him a flagrant error of two shillings in the casting of the butcher’s 
monthly account, when there came a tap at the door, and next moment 
Miss Deane entered. 

“T hope, Lady Dudgeon, you will pardon my intrusion,” she said, 
“but my cousin, Mr. Kelvin, has been suddenly taken ill, and ——” 

“Kelvin ill!” burst out Sir Thomas. “What is the matter with 
him? Where is he?” 

“He is in the conservatory, Sir Thomas. A sudden attack—giddi- 
ness—nausea. I have ordered the fly to be brought round in which he 
drove over from Pembridge.” 

“Tt’s nothing contagious, I hope,” said her ladyship. “My two 
darling pets—where are they ?” 

“Safe in the schoolroom. But your ladyship need fear nothing 
on the score of contagion.” 

“‘T am sorry I can’t go and look after him myself,” said the baronet. 
‘“‘Ts he well enough to be sent home alone?” 

‘“‘ T was about to ask her ladyship to allow me to go home with him,” 
said Olive, ‘although, in such a case, I could not promise to get back 
before to-morrow morning.” 

“Tt is very thoughtful on your part, Miss Deane,” said her lady- 
ship. ‘ You must go with Mr. Kelvin, by ail means.” 

“Your ladyship is very kind.” 

“Yes, go, by all means,” said Sir Thomas. “A most invaluable 
man, Kelvin—so. clear-headed, and all that—never seems in a muddle, 
you know—never messes his fingers with the ink when he’s writing.” 

Matthew Kelvin was indeed very ill, worse, perhaps, than Olive 
Deane had hoped he would be. But, on the other hand, had he not 
been very ill, no valid necessity would have existed for Olive to 
accompany him home. He was grateful to her for offering to go with 
him. It was much nicer to have Olive by his side than one of the 
Stammars footmen. He had no strength to talk, but they had hardly 
got out of the park, and well on to the highroad that led to Pembridge, 
when he took one of Olive’s cool hands in both his, and let his head 
droop on to her shoulder. 

“ Are you in great pain, dear?” she whispered. She had never 
called him dear before. 

“Tt is rather hard to bear,” said he, squeezing her hand tightly. 

Presently he became aware that she was crying. ‘‘ Don’t cry, Olive,” 
he said: but she could not help it. It made her cry to see him suffer 
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so much ; but none the more on that account did she waver for a single 
moment in her determination to carry out the scheme on which her 
mind was so firmly bent. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE STORY OF THE WRECK, 


Max Van Duren was accepted on probation as a suitor for the hand 
of Miss Byrne. 

Everything now depended on Miriam’s ability to carry out the 
programme laid down for her by her father. The task thus set before 
her was repugnant to her feelings in many ways, and yet there was a 
strange sort of fascination in the thought that she alone had power 
enough over this man to draw from him a secret that he would reveal 
to no living soul else. But it was requisite that even she should go te 
work very carefully in the matter. It was requisite that not the slightest 
suspicion as to her motives should be aroused in Van Duren’s naturally 
suspicious mind. Time and patience were essentially necessary: te 
have seemed anxious, or in a hurry, would have defeated everything. 

Thus it fell out that, nearly every evening when he was in town, Max 
Van Duren was admitted for an hour to the society of the woman te 
whose love-spells he had fallen so easy a victim. Itcould have been ne 
greater surprise to any one than it was to himself to find such toils 
woven so strongly about him—to find himself, at fifty years of age, and 
with all his hard worldly experience, as weak as any schoolboy before 
the foolish witchery of a pretty face. 

Every day his infatuation, for it was nothing less, seemed to grow 
stronger. While coquetting with him, and leading him on to believe 
that she really did care a little for him in her heart, she was careful te 
restrain all lover-like familiarities within the smallest possible limits. 
She could not prevent his pressing her hand ‘now and then, and she 
even schooled herself into letting him once and again, and as an 
immense favour, touch the tips of her fingers with his lips.. But that 
was all. Never once was his arm allowed to insinuate itself round het 
waist. Never once would she sit alone in the room with him for even 
five minutes : her father, infirm and deaf as he was, or appeared to be, 
was always there—a power to be appealed to should the necessity for 
such an appeal ever arise. Van Duren growled a little occasionally at 
being so persistently forced to keep his distance, but Miriam was as 
obdurate as a flint. 

“TI don’t believe you have a heart !” he said to her, rather savagely, 
one night after she had refused tolet him kiss even the tips of her 
fingers. 
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‘“‘T thought you told me only ten minutes ago that I was the happy 
possessor of yours,” she said, demurely. 

““Pshaw! You know well enough what I mean. In any case, you 
can’t be possessed of much feeling.” 

“T pricked my finger this morning, and it seemed to me that my 
feelings were very acute indeed. But doubtless you know best.” 

“I wonder whether you have anything beyond the very vaguest idea 
of what it is to love.” 

“ Are you not doing your best to teach me? And do you not find 
me an apt pupil?” 

‘On the contrary, you are uncommonly dull.” 

“‘ My natural stupidity, doubtless. But then, you know, some people 
set up for being teachers who have no right to the name.” 

“In the present case the teacher’s lessons are treated with contempt.” 

“The teacher expects his pupil to read before she has properly 
learned to spell: expects, too, to be paid for his services before he has 
earned his first quarter’s salary.” 

Miriam’s tongue had a readiness about it that Van Duren could not 
match, and in such encounters he was invariably worsted. He liked 
Miriam all the better in that she was ready of speech and quick of 
tongue. This bright, clever girl would be his own property before long, 
and it could not but redound to his credit that his wife should not only 
have the good looks which go so often without brains, but that she 
should be keen-witted into the bargain: a woman whom he could 
introduce to his friends with pride, and with the knowledge that they 
would envy him his new-found treasure. 

Presently Mr. Van Duren’s birthday came round, and nothing would 
satisfy him on this occasion but that he should drive Miriam and her 
father down to Greenwich, and that they should all dine together at 
the “Ship.” As he wished, so it was agreed. 

“It will be a good chance, Miriam dear, for getting out of him what 
we want to know,” said the old man to his daughter when they were 
alone. “A good dinner, and a glass or two of champagne, will help to 
loosen his tongue and to keep his suspicions fast asleep. There could 
not be a better opportunity.” 

They drove to Greenwich in a close carriage, out of consideration 
for the delicate state of Mr. Byrne’s health. But the old man freshened 
up wonderfully at the dinner-table, and proposed Mr. Van Duren’s 
health in an eulogistic but somewhat rambling speech, he being 
evidently of opinion, once or twice, that quite a roomful of guests were 
listening to him. Miriam at last was obliged to force him gently down 
into his chair, and tempt him into silence with some grapes. When 
coffee was brought in he looked vaguely up. “I feel just a little bit 
sleepy,” he said, “and if none of the company objects, I’ll just have 
forty winks in that pleasant-looking chair in the corner. But mind, if 
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there’s going to be any harmony, I’m your man, and Zom Bowling ’s 
the song that I’ll sing.” Three minutes later he was snoring gently, 
with his bandana thrown over his head, although as yet there were no 
flies to trouble him. 

“ Zs it too cool to sit out on the balcony ?” asked Van Duren. 

“Tam afraid it is,” answered Miriam; “ but not perhaps too cold to sit 
bythe open window.” She did not want to get out of earshot of her father. 

This evening she felt more nervous than she had ever felt before. 
It was the conscicusness of what she was expected to do that affected 
her thus. She iccked a little paler than ordinary, and, by consequence, 
a little more refiizd ; and as she sat there in her black silk dress, with 
a little ruffle made of tulle and pink ribbon round her neck, Van Duren 
vowed to himse’{ that he had never seen her look more thoroughly 
charming. 

“‘T shall not feel satisfied unless you smoke,” she said, as they sat 
down near the open window. “I have heard you say that you always 
like to smoke a couple of cigars after dinner.” 

** But that is a bachelor’s vile habit, and one which I am going to 
learn to give up.” 

“Tt will be time enough to give it up when you are no longer a 
bachelor. Confess, now: did you not smuggle two or three cigars into 
your pocket before you left home?” 

Van Duren laughed. ‘ You must be a witch,” he said, as he pulled 
a cigar-case out of his pocket. 

“Tam no witch,” said Miriam. ‘‘I have only found out one of 
your little weaknesses.” 

“I wish you could discover my virtues as readily.” 

‘“‘ A man’s virtues—when he has any—don’t require much discovery ; 
he is generally quite ready to proclaim their existence himself. We 
women know what your sex like. We maintain our empire over you 
not by flattering you about your virtues, but by studying your weak- 
nesses. But now, smoke.” 

Miriam struck a fusee, and Van Duren bit the end off a cigar and 
lighted it. A little table was between them, on which stood a bottle of 
sparkling hock and two glasses. ‘The evening was closing in, but the 
sun had not yet set, and the broad bosom of the river lay fair and clear 
before them, with its steamers, and lighters, and pleasure-boats, and 
incoming or outgoing ships, passing to and fro unceasingly—a’ never- 
ending panorama, abounding with life, colour, and variety. 

‘*‘T wonder whether you will always be as indulgent to me as you are 
to-day,” said Van Duren, as he exhaled a long curl of fragrant smoke. 

“ That would depend upon whether you were always as good as you 
have been to-day.” 

“J want you, this afternoon,” he said, ‘‘ to tell me where you would 
like us to spend our honeymoon.” 
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“ As we have not yet agreed that there is to be a honeymoon, the 
question where we shall spend it seems to me slightly premature.” 

“Let us be like children for once, and make believe. Let us make 
believe that you and I are going to be married in a month from now, 
and that I have asked you where you would like to spend the honey- 
moon.” 

Miriam did not answer for a few moments, but sat with one finger 
pressed to her lips, a pretty embodiment of perplexity. “ Really, I 
don’t know,” she said—‘‘I don’t know where I should like to go. So 
long as I got away to some strange place, I don’t think I should care 
much where it was.” 

“* How would Paris suit you?” 

“'Yes—yes !” cried Miriam, clapping her hands. ‘‘I should like 
to go to Paris above all places in the world. To see the shops, and 
the toilettes, and the gay crowds, and—and the hundreds of other 
attractions: that would suit me exactly.” 

“Many ladies, at such times, prefer some quiet nook either in the 
country or at the seaside.” 

“Yes, prefer to bury themselves alive, in fact. But that would not 
suit me, however much I might like my husband. In such a case, I 
am quite certain that by the end of the first week I should begin to 
think him a great stupid, and I am equally sure that he would already 
have discovered with what a shallow-pated individual he had mated 
himself for life. The experiment would be far too dangerous a one 
for me.” 

“A very neatly-framed excuse for preferring Paris to Bognor or 
Bowness,” said Van Duren, with a smile. 

“ How cleverly you unravel my motives! But I think I told you 
before that I was shallow. Be warned in time!” 

“ T have never heeded warnings all my life. I have always preferred 
keeping my own headstrong course.” 

“In other words, you are obstinate.” 

“Some of my friends call me pig-headed—but that is sheer malice.” 
- “How beautiful the river looks this afternoon!” said Miriam, a 
moment or two later. ‘I never look on an outward-bound ship with- 
out feeling a sort of vague longing to be on board her, sailing away into 
that strange world of which I know so little.” 

“The chances are that before you had been on board a dozen hours 
you would wish with all your heart that you were on shore again— 
especially if there happened to be a capful of wind.” 

“Oh, I quite believe that. Being a woman, it only stands to reason 
that I should be both ill and frightened. Men are never either one or 
the other.” Then, in a little while, she added: ‘Still, nonsense apart, 
I believe that I should very much like to go a long voyage.” 

“ Unless you chanced to have very pleasant companions, you wou 
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soon grow weary of the everlasting monotony of sea and sky: sky and 
sea.” ‘ 

‘“*T’m not quite so sure on that point. I cannot conceive that either 
the sky or the sea is ever really monotonous. And yet you who have 
travelled so much ought to know far better than I,” she added, a 
minute later, as if correcting herself. - ‘“ You have travelled much in 
the course of your life, Mr. Van Duren, have you not?” 

*“* Not so much, perhaps, as you imagine. Still, 1 have seen some- 
thing of the world.” 

“ And yet you never talk to me about your travels! You have never 
told me a single one of your adventures.” 

“ Tam not aware that I have any adventures to tell you about,” said 
Van Duren, with an amused expression. ‘ How can aman meet with 
adventures in these days of railroads and steamboats ?” 

“Still, you must have encountered something, or seen something, that 
would be worth telling about.” 

“ Really, my life has been a most prosaic one.” 

“‘ Have you never shot a lion or a tiger?” 

“‘ Certainly not.” 

“‘ Perhaps you have hunted a wild boar?” 

“‘T have never even seen such an animal.” 

‘¢ Have you ever quarrelled with a man, and then fought a duel with 
him ?” 

“JT have quarrelled with many men, but have never fought a 
duel.” 

‘* Have you ever been up in a balloon or down a coal-mine ?” 

“‘ Neither one nor the other.” 

“ Have you ever been pursued by Red Indians, or by wolves, or had 
a fight with a bear? ” 

“I have never been so fortunate. I wish, for your sake, that I 
had.” 

“‘ Have you ever been shipwrecked ? ” 

Van Duren gave a little start, but did not immediately answer. 

He slowly exhaled the smoke, in a long, thin curl, from between his 
lips before he spoke. ‘‘ Yes—I have been shipwrecked,” he said, at last. 

Miriam’s merry laugh rang out, and she clapped her hands for glee. 
“Every man knows some adventure worth telling,” she said. ‘“ Yours 
is a shipwreck. I knew that I should find out what it was at last.— 
And now you will tell me all about it, won’t you?” She looked at 
him with a pretty air of entreaty, and moved her chair a little closer to 
his. 

“There was really nothing about the affair that is worth telling,” he 
said. He was intent, just now, on choosing another cigar out of his 
case, smelling at and nipping first one and then another. “It wasa 
very trifling piece of business, I assure you.” 
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“Still, it was a shipwreck, and you were in it,” urged Miriam. “ Of 
course, if you do not choose to tell me anything about it, I have 
nothing further to say in the matter.” 

“You are a little too hasty,” said Van Duren, deprecatingly. “If I 
really thought it would interest you ” and then he stopped. 

“*T suppose I ought not to feel interested in such trifles—but I do,” 
said Miriam, with a pout. “After all, it is not so many years since I 
was a child, and I daresay I have not yet got rid of all my childish 
tastes. I always did love to read and hear about shipwrecks.” 

“Then you shall hear about mine,” said Van Duren, with more 
heartiness of tone than he had yet used. He was flattered by her 
evident interest in himself and his fortunes. There could be no possible 
harm in telling her the story of the shipwreck: it was only that the 
telling of it would rouse into morbid activity a snake’s nest of terrible 
recollections, that he would fain have let sleep for ever. 

The cloud that had begun to lower over Miriam’s face vanished in a 
moment. “ That is really very nice of you,” she said. And then she 
struck another fusee and held it while he lighted his cigar. Van Duren 
did not speak till he had swallowed a couple of glasses of hock, one 
immediately after the other. 

“As I said before, this shipwreck-story of mine is hardly worth 
telling. Itis true that it seemed serious enough to me at the time, but 
it is associated with no thrilling adventure or hair-breadth escapes. 
Altogether, it was a very commonplace affair.” 

“Still, it was a shipwreck, and there never was a shipwreck yet that 
wasn’t worth hearing about. So now begin, please, and remember 
that you must tell me all the details, and make a nice, long story of 
it.” 

Poor old Byrne, with his handkerchief thrown over his head, and his 
hands crossed comfortably over his stomach, was still in the middle of 
his forty winks, and happily oblivious of all terrestrial troubles. 

“What I am about to tell you happened many years ago,” said Van 
Duren. 

“How many?—a dozen? I like people to be precise in their 
dates.” 

“Oh, more than a dozen. Nearly two dozen.” 

‘Shall we put it down, then, that it was about twenty years ago?” 

“ Yes, that is near enough.” There was a perceptible shade of 
annoyance in his tone as he spoke. 

“‘ Now, if you are going to be petulant, I won’t speak to you again 
all the evening. If you knew more about young ladies, and their 
whims and ways, you would feel flattered by the interest I am taking 
in your narrative.” 

“T do feel flattered by your interest,” said Van Duren. “But I did - 
not know that you would care for such minute details.” 
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“Little things always interest our sex—our lives are made up of 
petty details. And now, if you will make a fresh start, I will try not 
to interrupt you again.” ' 

“Well, then, about twenty years ago, more or iess, I made up my 
mind that I would leave England for ever and try my fortune in the 
New World. A legacy had come to me from an unexpected quarter; 
and it seemed to me that I could invest my money better in America 
than in England, and that my chances of making a fortune were greater 
there than here. I went down to Liverpool with the view of select- 
ing a ship in which to sail. Whilst staying at the hotel there, I fell 
in with a countryman of my own, whom I had known some years 
previously, and to whom I had once done some small service. He 
was now in the shipping-trade, and when he found that I was going 
to America he offered me a free passage in a vessel, of which he was 
part owner, that was to sail in a few days for Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
The offer was too good a one to be refused, and on a certain Saturday 
morning I found myself, and all my belongings, on board the A/batross, 
dropping gently down with the tide. We had hardly got beyond the 
mouth of the Mersey, when it began to blow heavily, and by midnight 
we were in the midst of a terrific gale. The A/batross was laden 
with a general cargo, and I was the only passenger on board. I shall 
never forget the magnificent sight that met my gaze when I went on 
deck next morning. Such a scene I never saw before, and I never want 
to behold again. The wind was still very high, but the sun shone 
brightly, and the atmosphere was so clear that the Welsh hills, although, 
in reality, several miles away, appeared quite close at hand. Presently 
the captain came up, looking very serious. ‘Iam sorry to tell you that 
we sprang a leak in the night,’ he said, ‘and I am afraid we shall have 
to put back to Liverpool, in order to have it stopped.’ An hour later he 
came to me again. ‘The water is gaining on us so fast,’ he said, ‘ that 
I shall have to make for Marhyddoc Bay, which is the nearest place I 
know of. Iam afraid she would founder before I could get her back 
to Liverpool.’ He then gave orders for the ship’s head to be put 
about, and we made at once for the Welsh coast.” 

‘“‘ What a dreadful disappointment for you!” said Miriam. “How 
annoyed I should have been, had I been in your place.” 

‘« My feelings wére very bitter ones, I assure you,” said Van Duren. 
* But there was no room for anger: in fact, it was becoming a question 
whether we should even succeed in saving our lives. Near to the coast 
as we were, it was doubtful whether the ship would not go down before 
we could reach it, and the sea was such that it would have been next to 
impossible for any boat to have lived in it.” 

“ How very dreadful !”’ exclaimed Miriam, with a shudder. 

“Those were moments of intense anxiety for all of us. One of the 
boats had been stove in during the night ; the two remaining ones were 
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got ready for lowering at a moment’s notice. The water in the hold 
kept rising steadily, and at last the men refused to work at the pumps 
any longer. We laboured slowly on towards the land, but with every 
minute the ship seemed to become more unmanageable, and to be sink- 
ing deeper in the trough of the sea. We had weathered the corner of 
a promontory, and were within a quarter of a mile of shore, and in 
somewhat smoother water, when the captain gave the order to lower 
the boats. The ship’s last moment was evidently at hand, and if we did 
not want to go down with her, we must hurry into the boats as quickly 
as possible. ‘ With close packing they will hold us,’ said the captain ; 
‘but it’s a precious good job that we haven’t far to go.’ 

“I was not overburdened with personal luggage, but one article 
I had that I was particularly desirous of saving. It was asmall silver- 
clamped box, and was full of the most valuable property. In fact, I 
may tell you that inside that box were my whole worldly possessions. 
I had brought it up from my cabin and placed it on deck ready to be 
lowered into the boat. ‘ You can’t take that thing with you,’ said the 
mate, sternly, ‘and if you don’t look sharp, you'll be left behind your- 
self.’ ‘But I must take it,’ I said ; ‘it holds everything I have in the 
world.’ ‘Can’t help that. I tell you, it can’t go. Boys, over with him.’ 
And before I knew what had happened, I found myself dropped over 
the ship’s side into the boat, and the remainder of the crew scrambling 
after me one by one. The captain and the rest of the crew were in 
the other boat, and had already cast themselves loose from the ship. 
*Two hundred—five hundred pounds,’ I cried, ‘ to anyone who will 
bring that box safely ashore!’ ‘Hold your tongue, you fool!’ cried 
the mate, ‘or else we’ll send you to fish for your confounded box at the 
bottom of the sea;’ and with that he pushed away from the sinking 
ship. I said no more, but sat in dumb despair, hardly caring whether 
Ireached the shore or not. The boat was laden to the water’s edge, 
and I could hardly wonder at the mate’s refusal to take my box. 
‘There she goes!’ cried one of the men a few moments later. 
‘Farewell to the dear old Albatross /’ cried a second. I lifted up 
my eyes. Ship and box had disappeared for ever. A quarter of an 
hour later I landed at Marhyddoc—a ruined man.” 

“ Gracious me ! what a dreadful misfortune!” cried Miriam. “So you 
did not go to America, after all?” 

“TI did not. It seemed to me that if I had to begin the world afresh, 
it would be better to do so among friends and acquaintances than among 
strangers. I did begin it afresh, and the result has proved far more 
satisfactory than I should have dared to hope.” 

“Your narrative has interested me very much, Mr. Van Duren,” said 
Miriam. “It will be something for me to think about when I am 
sitting alone at my work. I shall think of you far oftener than I should 
have done had you never told me the story of the AZatross.” 
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“ Then I am indeed repaid,” said Van Duren, with fervour. ‘‘To 
Hive in your thoughts is my highest ambition.” 

“ How papa is sleeping,” cried Miriam, suddenly. “He will be 
awake half the night if I don’t rouse him.” 

The waiter came in with lights, and Miriam shook her father by the 
shoulder. He awoke querulous and shivering with cold: so, after a 
hurried cup of tea, they started at once for home. Van Duren sat for 
a great part of the way with one of Miriam’s hands pressed tightly in 
his. Miriam’s soul shrank within her at his touch, but she was obliged 
to submit. She consoled herself with the thought that only for a very 
short time longer would the necessity for submitting to his hateful 
attentions exist. She had wormed out of him the great secret that he 
had hidden so carefully for twenty long years. The next question was 
whether any practical use could be made of it. 

“Did you hear what passed this afternoon?” asked Miriam of her 
father as soon as they were alone together in their own room. 

“ Every syllable of it, my dear, and very cleverly you managed it.” 

“‘ And now that you have got all this information, what step do you 
intend to take next?” 

“The next step I intend to take is to advertise in the second 
column of the Z7mes.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
— BRB LERS CIT ~ 


THE GREATEST. 


Who is the greatest? Is it he whose sword 
Cuts straight a road to glory? He whose feet 
Are swiftest in the race for fame : whose seat 
Is aye above his fellows at the board ? 
He who has heaped up countless golden hoard ? 
Or even he whose life is most replete 
With richer stores than oil, and wine, and wheat— 
With love, best good that this world can afford ? 
No: he who follows where his Master led 
Through lowly ways ; who strives but to fulfil, 
By humblest service, all that Master’s will. 
fe is the grea‘e3t ; so our Lord hath said ; 
He falls who strains up high to reach renown ; 
Who stoops shall find the kingdom and the crown. 
EMMA RHODEs. 
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RICHARD WAGNER. 


“ T TALY,” cried Felix Mendelssohn, “is a land of art because it is 

a chosen land of nature. Where there is life and beauty every- 
where; in the blue sky, in the sea, and the trees; there is music enough. 
But the land of the artist is Germany. Long may it live!” 

To Germany, then, we must turn our attention. There we find 
music in the plenitude of youth and vigour, with its entire adequacy 
to express all the feelings and complexities of human minds in this 
nineteenth century, living and flourishing in a regular succession of 
great names. Not only are the traditions of Mendelssohn and 
Schumann handed on by the respective representatives of their schools, 
but, within the last thirty years, there has risen up a great movement 
in the musical world in an entirely new direction. Our readers will at 
once understand that we speak of the works of Wagner, the so-called 
Music of the Future; a school to which England has too long re- 
mained a stranger ; and which, however we may gainsay the extravagance 
of its pretensions, or doubt the purity of its aims, commands our 
attention by the surprising manner in which it has laid hold of 
Germany. It is well known that the whole of this wide-spread 
movement, with the high degree of influence it has attained, is owing 
to the genius and efforts of a single individual. Who, then, is this 
Wagner? What is his music, of which we, in England, hear so much 
and understand so little? A few words respecting the career of 
this extraordinary man, and the aim of his theories and works, may 
not be altogether without interest. 

Richard Wagner was born at Leipzig on the 22nd of May, 1813, 
and was the youngest child of a member of the municipality of that 
city. Shortly after his birth, his father, who appears to have had the 
inspection of the police during the French occupation of Leipzig, 
died, leaving seven children to the widow. The latter afterwards 
married a painter, formerly an actor, by profession; a circumstance 
which first brought her family into connection with the stage, and was 
destined to exercise an important influence upon the future of her 
sons. In 1826 we find young Wagner, then a scholar of the Kreuz- 
schule of Dresden, giving vent to his first creative impulse in a 
tragedy, written under the stimulus of the study of Shakespeare. 
This youthful production seems to have been an accumulation of all 
the crimes and horrors he could collect. He tells us, in his own 
memoir, that forty-two persons were murdered in the course of the 
piece, and, consequently, most of them were obliged to re-appear as 
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ghosts in the last act, to supply the want -of living characters. It is 
worthy of remark, that not music but the drama first attracted 
Wagner’s enthusiasm, and inspired the first flights of his genius ; and 
it was, further, the hearing of Beethoven’s music to “ Egmont ” that led 
him to compose a similar accompaniment to his tragedy. Henceforth, 
music and poetry, whether separately or conjointly, were the spheres 
of the young composer’s attempts ; and operas, overtures, and poems, 
flowed in rapid succession from his fertile pen. Without any regular 
musical education, without learning even the piano; an instrument 
which, with characteristic scorn, he disdained as feeble and inadequate 
to the demands of music; he devoted himself, with passionate ardour, 
to the study of the great masters: above all, to that of Beethoven ; 
copying out himself the scores of his great instrumental works : 
“Whistling the concerts and singing the songs, and literally,” says a 
contemporary, ‘‘ going to bed with the sonatas and awaking with the 
quartetts.” 

Greek history and mythology was another subject on which he 
bestowed laborious study, and to that, as to everything else, he brought 
the same impetuous energy, the same extraordinary activity of mind, 
which marked his early years. We find him at this time rushing from 
one ambitious scheme to another, with “ restless spirit, ever seeking 
something new,” as he himself tells us ; at one moment, with soaring 
hopes and splendid prospects ; at another, plunged in the lowest depth 
of misery at the failure of some cherished: plan or the non-acceptance 
of some new composition. Through all, however, he was upheld by 
the strong assurance of the truth of his vocation, and the firm belief 
that he was called to something great. 

At length, after holding various appointments in the second-rate 
theatres of North German towns ; whether in virtue of his own talent, 
or his connection with the theatrical profession, to which most of his 
family now belonged ; Wagner married an actress at Konigsberg, and 
soon afterwards settled at Riga as conductor of a theatre: an event 
which may be considered as marking the close of his Sturm und Draug 
period. 

It was at Riga that he appears to have first shown that efficiency as 
conductor which, years afterwards, excited the wonder of the crowds 
assembled at the founding of the Bayreuth Theatre. And doubtless 
the experience gained there was not thrown away, distasteful as must 
have been the rehearsal of the most frivolous French and Italian 
operas, and, yet more, the dealings with inferior singers, who had not 
the slightest disposition to study carefully the parts assigned to them ; 
who cared far more for the plaudits of the audience than for the 
rendering of a composer’s thoughts. But new schemes were already 
brooding in Wagner’s mind ; and, strange as it seems, Paris was the 
centre to which the most German of all German composers directed 
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his hopes. Not discouraged by his advances to Scribe—the poet of 
the Grand Opera—meeting with no response, he resolved to become 
his own librettist. Lord Lytton’s ‘‘ Rienzi” was the plot on which 
he fixed for his new work; and bidding farewell to Riga in the 
autumn of 1839, he embarked, with the half-written opera in his 
pocket, for Paris, vid London. 

The Fates, however, seemed to have conspired against the success of 
our composer. All Neptune’s storms gathered about the vessel which 
bore Wagner and his fortunes; and it was not until after nearly a 
month’s tossing and driving in the Northern seas, that he reached 
London, whence, after a short stay, he proceeded to Paris. Bitter 
disappointment here awaited him. What was he, a nameless composer, 
with his mighty plans and high consciousness of his own worth for 
sole fortune, in that great pleasure-loving city, where Meyerbeer 
reigned supreme? Wagner soon found to his cost that the desired 
haven was to be no place of rest to him; and, after many ineffectual 
attempts to obtain the performance of his now completed “ Rienzi,” he 
gave up the struggle in despair, and resigned himself to the pitiful 
task of earning a wretched subsistence for himself and his family, by 
the merest drudgery. 

This visit to Paris was the darkest period in the history of Wagner’s 
struggle for success. Failure seemed branded on his career : 


‘* Failure crowning failure, failure from end to end.” 


But his genius was of too real a kind to perish in the deeps of despair, 
and before many months, a fresh stream of creative impulse broke 
upon him. The terrors and sufferings of that long sea-passage had 
not been lost on his impressionable imagination, and it is to that 
eventful voyage that we owe that most fresh, most delicious, of all 
Wagnerian operas, the ‘“Fliegende Hollander.” This charming little 
work was written in the short space of seven weeks, during a stay in 
the neighbourhood of Paris. Poverty and disappointment had failed 
to crush the divine spark within him; once more he felt himself 
conscious of the living power in his breast, and with this sense, hope 
and courage for the future returned. 

As a poem alone, the “ Fliegende Hollander” testifies to his great 
skill and merit as a dramatist, and on it he bestowed a pains and 
love that show how congenial the subject was to him in his present 
circumstances. Everyone acquainted with the work remembers the 
awful contrast of the phantom ship, with blood-red sails and ghostly 
crew, noiselessly guiding its course, to the gay, careless, seaman-life 
and fresh music of winds and waves, which form the background of 
the picture—a contrast brought out yet more strikingly in the figure 
of the shrewd, honest captain, never without an eye to his own interests, 
as opposing the mournful, black-mantled form of the spell-bound 
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wanderer, heart-sick with longing for that rest and home which he can 
never reach, The character of Senta, too, the romantic maiden, in 
whom compassion for the doomed sailor of her nurse’s ballad, rises, at 
the sight of him, into heroic devotion—and who, when all other means 
of rescue have failed, throws herself into the raging sea, and, “faithful 
unto death,” wins him the longed-for repose—is one of great dramatic 
beauty, and she is, perhaps, the most natural and attractive of Wagner’s 
women. 

All this is admirably rendered in the accompanying music, which, 
although certainly containing the germs of the Music of the Future, has 
much of the old forms which Wagner has since thrown off, while no 
work of his is more rich in individual beauties. The reader acquainted 
with the opera will at once recall the stirring melody of the pilot’s 
song, or the “ Spinnlied,” with its whirring accompaniment of turning 
spinning-wheels, already so well-known and so popular in England. 

While Wagner was seeking consolation for the hardships of life in 
the active exercise of creative faculty, a sudden turn in the wheel 
brought him unexpected good fortune. “ Rienzi,” his first important 
work, was accepted by the theatre of Dresden, and there performed 
in October, 1842. This opera, which is, perhaps, more popular from 
its grandeur as a mere theatrical display than from the beauty of its 
music, although it contains some fine orchestral pieces, met with a 
warm reception in Wagner’s native Saxony; and soon after its per- 
formance, our composer was appointed to the important post of 
Kapellmeister of the Royal Opera at Dresden. The powers of 
imagination which had sprung up in days of want and struggling, 
blossomed out brightly under the new sun of prosperity. First 
“ Tannhauser ” and then “Lohengrin,” the two great works on which 
Wagner’s now European fame rests, were the fruit of his residence as 
conductor at one of the chief centres of German art and culture. 

In his choice of a mythical groundwork for the “ Fliegende Hol- 
lander,” Wagner had found the subject-matter best suited to his 
peculiar genius ; allowing as it did of far greater freedom than any 
historical material. He next proceeded to select a myth of a more 
exclusive national character, in the shape of the old medizval legend 
of Tannhauser, and great, it must be allowed, is the credit he deserves 
for having revived a myth of such deep and noble meaning. The 
composition of the work belongs to the years 1844 and 1845, in the 
course of which it was performed at Dresden, amid storms of applause 
which still live in the memory of many, and from which time it has 
taken its stand among the recognized operas of the German répertoire. 
In grandeur and unity of ideas, as well as in poetic beauties, “ Tann- 
hauser” fully deserves the high place it has attained. In dramatic 
effects it is certainly unequalled. We have but to recall such scenes as 
that in which the knight, escaping from Venusberg, suddenly finds him- 
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self on the fresh hill-side, with pure sunshine and spring airs about him, 
and the sweet chime of church-bells, and gay carol of the shepherd-boy 
ringing in his ear; or that supreme moment when, the soul seeming 
lost for ever, just as the rosied light of the Venusberg is opening upon 
him, and the goddess herself rises to beckon him to her arms, the 
word “Elizabeth” thrills out, and the wild music dies down, the siren- 
forms vanish, and on the hill-tops the dawn begins to break ; and we 
know that the good has conquered, and the soul is saved. On the 
other hand, although the overture and other separate pieces justly 
rank among the most popular of Wagner’s compositions, it must be 
said that, taken solely from a musical point of view, there is a great 
deal that is monotonous and harsh, and that there is throughout a 
perhaps too prolonged exercise of the full powers of the orchestra. 

Wagner’s next great music-drama—for operas, properly speaking, 
none of his are, and he has long ago discarded the title—was 
“Lohengrin,” the composition of which followed closely on that of 
“*Tannhauser.” The myth was this time taken from the cycle of the 
Holy Graal, a theme so popular among the mystic poets of medizval 
Germany. With an inferior subject to that of ‘ Tannhauser,” Wagner 
has here achieved a far greater success. In richness of musical 
harmonies, in pure beauty of melody, ‘‘ Lohengrin” far surpasses any- 
thing he has yet written, or, in our eyes, has since produced, and, 
besides being the most popular of his dramas in Germany, has won 
for its author the enthusiastic sympathy of Italy since the memorable 
day of its first performance at Bologna, and, it seems probable, is yet 
destined to meet with the same success in our own country. Yet the 
true Wagnerites tell us that “ Lohengrin ” is only a stage in their hero’s 
development, and point us on to his later works for the real expres- 
sion of his principles. These belong to the second period of his life, 
‘“‘ Lohengrin ” being regarded as the climax of his earlier stage, coming, 
as it did, at the close of his residence at Dresden, for, before it had 
even been performed, the restless nature of its author had involved him 
in political agitation, and after bearing a prominent part in the Revo- 
lution of 1848, Wagner was compelled to flee, and was again driven 
to take refuge in Paris. 

But although Prussian soldiery might drive Wagner into exile, they 
could not crush the children of his brain. Henceforth his works were 
national property ; although their advance into popularity might be 
slow, their success was sure. It required some time, however, before 
Wagner became popular; the style was too different from all that had 
gone before to please at first sight ; the public was taken by surprise, 
and did not know whether to wonder or admire; above all, the 
musical world was startled and alarmed. Schumann declared himself 
from the first opposed to Wagner’s teaching ; but one man there was 
ever ready, with generous enthusiasm, to lend a helping hand to genius 
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in any form: the noble-minded, brilliant Franz Liszt. To him Wagner 
turned, in his now forlorn condition, “seized with compassion,” he 
writes, as he gazed on his “ Lohengrin,” “atthe thought that the music 
would never sound off the death-pale paper,” asking him to look at 
his drama. Liszt replied that preparations for the performance of 
‘“‘ Lohengrin” at the Court Theatre of Weimar, where he had taken the 
conductor’s baton, had already begun; and from that day Wagner 
found in this great man a faithful friend and helper. ‘“ Lohengrin” was 
followed by “ Tannhiuser” and the “ Fliegende Hollander,” and thus 
Weimar, where the glorious art-life of Germany had formerly found a 
home, where Karl August had reigned, and where Goethe and Schiller 
had lived and died, became the centre of the rising school of music. 

It is not our own purpose to give an account of our composer’s 
subsequent career, bringing us, as it would, to the present day, and 
involving a glance into his private life, of which German critics speak, 
it must be said, with a freedom not altogether justifiable. It will be 
sufficient to state that after a retirement in Switzerland of nearly ten 
years, he has reappeared in the great theatres of Germany, to see his 
works in the zenith of popularity, and himself hailed as the greatest 
living master; that his residence is now fixed at Bayreuth, where, 
under the patronage of an august prince, he is occupied in the erection 
of a theatre, on a scale stupendous enough to admit of the performance 
of his last colossal work, and the expenses of which are to be defrayed 
by subscriptions from his admirers of all nations. 

It is to this second period of exile, and the succeeding days of 
prosperity and success, that the greater part of Wagner’s prose works 
are to be attributed. ‘These writings, to which we cannot but think 
more importance than necessary is attached both by friend and foe, 
have served at once to supply his followers with a confession of faith, 
and to bring obloquy and contempt upon his musical works, by the 
bold and often arrogant tone of the assertions contained in them. The 
voluminous nature of these works, as well as their varied character, 
will prevent our attempting to give any account of them; but a few 
words on his theory may not be out of place. 

The point from which Wagner starts is the insufficiency of music 
alone to express the ideas and emotions of the human mind. This, 
Beethoven, the greatest composer of purely instrumental music, 
acknowledged, when, in the wonderful finale of the ninth symphony, 
he had recourse to the words of Schiller’s “Ode to Joy,” to express 
the whole of his thought, and thus laid the foundation of a new period 
in the history of music. Henceforth, poetry and music, each of itself 
inadequate, but together complete, must flow blended in one har- 
monious union. But to attain this union, the forms of absolute music 
must be sacrificed ; the air and cadenza, the shakes zz a/tissimo inserted 
at the caprice of some all-powerful prima-donna, are to be for ever 
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abolished ; and the truth of dramatic action to be rigidly preserved. 
The dialogue alone is to be the great instrument in the artist’s hands, 
the direction in which all his energy is to be expended ; and thus it is 
that we arrive at the music-drama, which, where assisted by all the 
splendours of painting, architecture, and the costliest decoration, is to 
be the highest development of art. It is from the poetic idea start- 
ing in the author’s mind that the music which is to be its garb 
and colouring receives the impulse; in the words of Wagner, the 
composer must be “first a poet, then a musician.” An important 
feature in Wagner’s works is the elevation of the orchestra from a mere 
accompaniment into a ruling power; each situation, every sentiment 
being reflected in the instrumental parts, just as we find the piano 
accompaniment made use of in Schubert’s songs, and the orchestra 
occupying a position similar to that of the chorus in Greek tragedy. 
In connection with this is the introduction of the so-called Zeit-motiv 
(leading motive), a musical phrase corresponding to the predominant 
idea of the drama, which recurs in the vocal or orchestral parts, when- 
ever the action of the play recalls the leading thought. Thus, in 
“‘ Tannhauser,” the leading motive first appearing in the overture consists 
of the voluptuous strains of the Venusberg, as opposed to the solemn 
chaunt of the Pilgrims’ Chorus, illustrating the conflict of earthly 
passion with high Christian purity. Throughout the opera we find 
this phrase recurring, according as each principle gains the ascendant, 
until at length, after rising to an awful pitch in the last struggle, the 
wild surging of the violins is conquered by the trumpet-blast, which 
leads off the grand chorale of Allelulias, proclaiming Tannhduser’s 
forgiveness. In “Lohengrin” it is the mystic glory of the Holy Graal, 
ideal of all beauty and holiness in chivalric days, which is revealed to 
us in the strange sweet violin melody of that marvellous overture, to be 
afterwards introduced with different variations, according to the action 
of the drama. In the later works we find this leading motive enlarged 
upon and developed, till it has become a characteristic principle of the 
Music of the Future. 

Now, in all this there is much that is true and admirable, were it 
not for the unrestrained lawlessness, the tendency to condemn every 
other class of music outside his own sphere, which leads Wagner, and 
with him his followers, into such extravagant assertions. No doubt, a 
great reform was needed to cleanse the German stage from the 
innovations of French and Italian opera, and Wagner deserves the 
gratitude of his countrymen for the unsparing severity with which he 
has lashed the formal pedantry of Kapel/meistermusick on the one hand, 
and the “ dragon of foreign taste” on the other, in his endeavours to 
establish a really national opera. His protest against the tyranny of 
singers was certainly not uncalled for; but though we ‘agree with him 
when he says that actors and singers are instruments to reveal the 
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composer's thought, we think he should recollect they are also human 
beings, and as such deserve consideration, and may justly object to 
having their voices destroyed, and their powers of body strained to the 
utmost, by a composer’s love for the marvellous. Again, although 
the sole aim of music may not be to please the ear, we cannot think 
it is meant to torture our nerves by the harshest dissonances and 
broadest violations of the laws of harmony. ‘‘I shall never believe,” 
said Hector Berlioz, himself a Futurist, although by no means a 
bigoted Wagnerite, “that the beautiful is ugly, and the ugly beautiful.” 
And, although Wagner has immeasurably raised the standard of opera 
text-books, it is, to say the least, not likely that every musicai 
composer hereafter will be born a poet in the same degree as the 
writer of ‘‘ Lohengrin.” 

Of the other accusations brought against Wagner, which are many— 
for his enemies are as violent and almost as numerous as his partisans— 
a very frequent one is that which charges his musical compositions 
with utter absence of melody, an accusation which, it seems to us, such 
passages as the “ Bridal Chorus” in “‘ Lohengrin,” or the “ Liebeslied” 
from the “ Walkure,” should be enough to refute. Another far more 
serious imputation is that of sacrificing music to dramatic effect, a 
charge which he has often laid himself open to; so much so, indeed, 
that it is scarcely unfair to say that music is not the first thing in his 
works ; and in connection with this fact it is curious to remember that 
it was the stage, not music, which first attracted him as a child. The 
right conclusion seems to be: Wagner is a great genius, his creative 
gifts, both in music and in poetry, are of the highest order; this, we 
think, can only be disputed by those who cannot separate Wagner the 
composer, from Wagner the writer and the man. But, on the other 
hand, even should we accept the assertion of the Wagnerites, that the 
music-drama is the highest form of music, we no more understand why 
other forms are to be rejected than we do why Wagner should reign 
supreme among the many great composers ; or that because Beethoven’s 
ninth symphony is the greatest of its kind, all that Schubert, Mendels- 
sohn, or Schumann have written since is therefore to be discarded. 

If this music were indeed to be the sole music of future ages, we 
should be unable to repress a sigh of pity for those generations who 
are to exchange for this new school:the immortal melodies of a Mozart 
or a Schubert. But, no! we think, with an accomplished German 
critic, that ‘‘ Wagner will no more succeed in shaking art from her 
eternal foundations, than Tannhiuser vanquished the holy singer 
Wolfram.” Meanwhile, Wagner has attained a degree of influence 
during his lifetime which is unparalleled in the records of music.: This 
no one who has witnessed the representation of “ Lohengrin,” in Berlin, 
or heard the shouts of applause which hail a Wagner concert at the 
Gewerbe Haus of Dresden, can deny. More than any other individuai 
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he has succeeded in carrying with him the sympathies, the enthusiasm 
of the rising generation, and at the present moment his operas bear oft 
the palm of popularity in all the great theatres of Germany. Whether 
this influence is for good or evil becomes a grave question. It cannot 
be said that Wagner’s music ennobles or purifies; that it sends men 
back to work with fresh strength and courage, like the sublime inspira- 
tions of a Beethoven ora Bach. Purely emotional in character, and 
acknowledging no law, whether of form or reason, it appeals solely to 
the passions, and seizing the senses of its listeners, as if by storm, shakes 
the soul to its utmost, and kindles a wild fire in the veins. This 
influence, dangerous as it is, may yet serve a high purpose, if the 
emotions are directed to a worthy end : but too often this is not the 
case; and it is melancholy to see the composer of ‘“ Tannhauser” and 
Lohengrin, in Tristan, devoting his powers to the mere glorification of 
passion, and passion of a very earthly nature. One reason of this 
entire absence of control, which is so visible in Wagner’s music, 
doubtless arises from his want of moral force, and yet more of a firm, 
definite faith, however little in these days men are apt to look to such 
a cause. Strange as it may seem in a dramatist, who owes his 
brightest conceptions to the most purely Christian subjects, Wagner 
has long ago declared his opinion that the faith which for centuries 
has been professed by the civilized world is opposed to art, and has 
taken up his position in philosophy on the pessimism of Schopenhauer. 
It is not that he is blind to the beauty of holiness ; Tannhiuser-like, 
he sees and feels it all intensely, but is ever drawn away by irresistible 
fascination to the wild revelry of the Venusberg. In this respect he 
differs strangely from the great composers before him, and has missed 
the perfect glory which crowns the brows of those mighty ones who, 
like a John Sebastian, or a Beethoven, wrote Sort Deo GLorIA on 
their scores, and, like a Mozart and a Schumann, could, in the darkest 
days, still look upwards and heavenwards. 

Of Wagner’s rank among the kings of music it is too early as yet to 
form a just judgment ; the strife of tongues, the noise and clamour of 
angry partisanship, are too busy with his name in this generation, and 
the verdict must be left to posterity. Meanwhile, we do not hesitate 
to own in him the greatest creative genius of the day; a genius 
emphatically of the nineteenth century, with its restlessness, its 
extravagance, its stormy splendour; with its passionate emotions, and 
more passionate impatience of control; its glorious capabilities and 
self-willed errors. 
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PHYLLIS AND CORYDON. 
By JuLia KavaNaGH. 


IVE years had gone by. The Marquis de la Faille was sitting in 

his chair, wrapped in a long, quitted morning-gown ; a white 

night-cap caine down to his very eyebrows, and the gay Nemorin twirled 

his thumbs and stared at a fly buzzing against the window-panes in 
the autumn sun. 

“* My love,” he plaintively said to his wife, who sat near him at her 
tambour-frame, “ do tell that fly not to buzz so.” 

Madame did not answer, but gave him, and everything around her 
a moody look. The room was a splendid room, no one could deny it. 
The gardens below were green and lovely ; the fountains were playing 
gaily, and the dancing fawns and nymphs looked white and merry in 
the sunshine. But what availed splendid home, green garden, and 
money, if Madame de la Faille could not enjoy them? 

The man she had married was an idiot for life, and she was tied to 
his sickness : an unwilling nurse. Pleasure was denied her; although 
his death would give her liberty, it could not give her wealth as well. 
The Marquis had made no will, and the girl whom her stepmother kept 
mewed up in a room of the chateau would inherit all her father’s 
property. Madame de la Faille had made a bad bargain. 

The Marchioness was brooding over the whole story, and not heeding 
poor old Nemorin’s querulous request that she would tell the fly not to 
buzz, when a servant came up with a message. The Count of Saint 
Brice was below, and asked to see the Marquis. So he had returned 
from America, where he had been fighting under La Fayette. What 
was he like? she wondered, and what errand made him seek her hus- 
band? Perplexed and curious, she bade the Count be shown up. 
When he entered the room, in a suit of silver and grey, the lady thought 
she had never seen a young man of aspect so noble and prepossessing 
as the son of her betrayed friend. She gazed at him graciously, and 
seeing the involuntary start of surprise he gave on looking at the 
Marquis, she heaved a deep, tender sigh, bade him welcome, and said 
to her husband : 

“ My love, the Count of Saint Brice has come to see you.” 

“ Let him tell the fly not to buzz so,” answered poor Nemorin. 

The Marchioness took out her handkerchief and stifled a sob, whilst 
her visitor gazed with sorrow and surprise on the ruin before him. 

“‘ Madame,” said the Count, addressing the lady, after a pause, “I 
perceive your unfortunate husband cannot attend to me: in your hands, 
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therefore, lies my fate. Through you, I ask Monsieur de la Faille for 
the hand of his daughter.” 

On hearing this, all signs of favour vanished from the lady’s face, and 
she coldly answered : 

“You are very good, sir: but my husband has no wish to see his 
daughter married just yet.” 

“ Madame,” replied the Count, “ this refusal comes not from him, but 
from you.” 

Madame de la Faille did not attempt to deny this. Resting her arm 
across the tambour-frame, she looked moodily at her guest. Then, after 
a long pause, she said, with a dark smile : 

“Pray, when did you last see my step-daughter ?” 

“Five years ago.” 

“But you have had some glimpse of her since your return.” 

“Madame, I arrived last night.” 

* And you ask her in marriage this morning, though you have not 
seen her for five years ?” 

“* Madame, I do.” 

“Well, sir, for the sake of constancy so rare, also because your 
mother and I were friends once, I shall grant your request ; but, like the 
wicked fairy in the story, I lay down three conditions. Do you agree, 
first, to marry Mademoiselle de la Faille without a dowry ?” 

“T do, and gladly.” 

“‘Secondly, my beloved husband’s health not allowing him to be 
disturbed in any fashion, and on any account, are you satisfied that the 
marriage shall take place in the chapel of your castle?” 

‘“* Madame, I am satisfied.” 

‘“‘ Thirdly, as, on account of my dear husband’s illness, I can allow 
no courtship or wooing, are you content not to see your bride till you 
meet her on the morning of your wedding-day ?” 

The young Count gave a start. 

“ Madame, that is impossible.” 

“« Then, sir, I cannot grant your suit.” 

He tried to move her, but she was inexorable. 

“‘ Madame,” he said, warmly, “no change which may have taken place 
in Mademoiselle de la Faille’s appearance can alter my feelings ; but 
in honour I must ascertain what hers are before I marry her.” 

The lady brooded awhile, and her face was not pleasant to look at 
when she was thus meditating ; then she coldly informed the Count 
that she would allow him to see her step-daughter once, namely, on 
the eve of his wedding-day, which she left him free to fix. He tried 
hard to get better terms, but failed. He yielded, but, indignant at her 
harshness, he emphatically assured her that if he detected the least 
signs of reluctance in Mademoiselle de la Faille, he should set her 
free, no matter at what risk. 
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“Sir, you are wrong to mistrust your own powers of fascination,” 
was her ironical reply. “‘ Mademoiselle de la Faille will never reject so 
accomplished a gentleman, and so rare a lover.” 

On this they parted—the lady triumphant at having prevailed, the 
Count angry at being conquered ; and—why deny it ?—rather troubled 
at terms which were harsh even for an age in which, ’spite its arcadian 
fancies, the feelings of noble damsels were very rarely consulted. 

“Oh, my Phyllis!” he could not help saying to himself, as he rode 
home. “ What has happened to you, my darling ? What cruel disease or 
fatal accident has come to wither your youth ?—for beauty you had not. 
You have shed bitter tears since we parted near this very spot, my 
Phyllis ; but now, please Heaven, your troubles and your sorrows are 
over, and faithful love is yours for ever.” Chivalry is undying, though 
the age of chivalry has gone by, and chivalry was strong in the young 
Count’s heart. It blended with and tempered all! his feelings, and 
though now put to so severe a test, it was not found wanting. When 
disquieting thoughts would come, suggesting that Phyllis had had the 
small-pox, or lost an eye, or undergone some terrible change for the 
worse, this faithful lover bade them avaunt, and only hurried on the 
preparations for his marriage. At length the rooms which were being 
fitted up, prepared at much cost for the young Countess, were ready, 
the day was fixed, and, on the eve of that eventful day, the Count rode 
forth to see his Phyllis, and learn his fate. But he did not think of 
that. All his apprehensions, all his fears, were gone, and a great sense 
of happiness had come in their stead. The day was a beautiful autumn 
day, full of a mellow, golden light. As the Count rode through the 
little wood, near the pool of water-cresses, it seemed to him that the 
birds warbled love-songs on every bough, and that the soft breeze which 
passed through the trees was laden with fragrance as delicious as any 
breeze that ever blew in fairyland. For were not the great thoughts 
of his boyhood, and the great desire of his youth, going to be fulfilled 
at last? Was he not going to wed his Phyllis on the morrow? 

But when the Count reached the chateau of La Faille, when he went 
up the steps and crossed the threshold, there is no denying that his 
mood was much subdued. All the doubts and fears which he had kept 
at bay came back to him with cruel power. He dreaded this much- 
wished-for meeting ; especially did he fear lest his countenance should 
betray a painful surprise, which might wound his Phyllis’s tender heart. 
Devoutly did he pray that however she might be altered, and whatever 
he might feel, she might read nothing in his eyes save the strong love 
which had never ceased, and never should cease, he trusted, to burn in 
his heart for her. That heart throbbed rather fast as he entered the 
room in which the Marquis and _his wife were sitting. A young girl 
stood in the furthest window, but her face was turned from him, and 
she neither moved nor looked round on his entrance. 
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“ Well, sir,” said the Marquise, in a mocking tone, “ you are a punctual 
man, and I keep my word, of course. My love, this is the Count of 
Saint Brice, whom you are to marry to-morrow morning. Will you not 
look at us ?” 

But instead of obeying, the young girl only buried her face in her 
hands, and all the poor, puzzled young Count could see was a slender, 
graceful figure, standing very still in the sunshine which poured in 
through the tall window. 

“Well, sir,” resumed the elder lady, in the same mocking tone,. “ you 
shall not think or say that I lay any constraint on this coy bride of 
yours. I leave her with her father and you.” 

She rose and left the room as she spoke. So long as the train of 
her silk dress swept the polished floor, so long as her stately figure had 
not vanished behind the panelled door, the Count did not stir. His 
heart indeed fluttered wildly in his breast, but his olive cheek, and his 
bright dark eye, betrayed no emotion. When the room, however, was 
empty of Madame de la Faille’s presence, when he was fairly alone 
with his love and her poor, old, foolish father, who leaned back in his 
chair, twirling his thumb, as usual, all self-control left him. 

‘Phyllis, my Phyllis,” he cried, ‘‘ have we met at last—at last!” 
and in a second he was by her side, gently, but vainly, endeavouring 
to remove her hands. 

** My Phyllis,” he pleaded, ‘what do you fear? Not that I should 
love you less: that is impossible ; not that I should take advantage of 
the bondage in which you live: that, too, is impossible. Then look at 
me, remember our old love; look at me—above all, trust in me.” 

His voice faltered a little as he said the words, for something terrible, 
he thought, must be hidden behind those little white hands which still 
resisted his, At length they yielded, revealing a face so witching, and 
so beautiful, that, through very wonder, the Count let them drop, and 
started back. Thus they stood for a moment in the old window, he 
amazed and doubtful, she blushing like a rose in thé warm sunlight. 

“‘ Forgive me,” he said, recovering, with a deep sigh, “but you are 
so altered that I cannot yet conquer my amazement. Are you really, 
can you be, my Phyllis?” 

Again his eager gaze scanned her lovely face. The charming profile, 
and the pretty Grecian lip of his Phyllis, he knew, but white powder 
hid the bright hair, another soul seemed to look through the blue eyes, 
the smile of the rosy lips had another meaning. The Count’s dainty, 
delicate lily-of-the-valley had turned into a garden rose, gorgeous and 
beautiful in the bloom of its eighteen summers. The change was so 
great that involuntarily he looked for the mole which he had kissed on 
the day of their parting ; it was still there, near her white, dimpled chin. 

‘“‘ Well,” she asked, laughing softly at his perplexed looks, “am I 
Phyllis ? ” 
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“ Forgive me,” he said again ; “ but how could I expect to find you 
grown so very, very beautiful?” 

She smiled at his praise, but smiled like one who knew that praise 
her due. That bright, fond smile dazzled him. 

“Ah!” he said, with involuntary transport, “how could your. step- 
mother be so cruel? I thought some terrible disease had disfigured 
you, and I find you so lovely, so lovely !” he repeated, taking her hand, 
and looking in her witching face. 

“And you would have married me all the same?” 

“Can you ask it?” 

“ And loved me all the same?” 

“ Ah! Phyllis, Phyllis, can you dcubt it?” 

“T have learned to doubt many things,” she replied, with some 
bitterness. ° 

“ Because you have been unhappy, my Phyllis ?” 

She threw up her arms almost wildly. Unhappy! she had been 
wretched, utterly wretched since they had parted. And suddenly 
laying her head on his shoulder, she began to weep. He did his best 
to comfort her, but the task was not an easy one. “ Would he love her 
—was he sure he would love her—would he never repent having 
married her?” she asked, with sobs and tears, almost impetuously, and 
scarcely giving him time to answer. If her distress had not been so great, 
the Count would have felt provoked at these questions. And yet, 
strange to say, there was something in his heart, something deep and 
far away, which almost justified them. On seeing this girl’s blooming 
face, his first feelings had been amazement, as if he were gazing ona 
stranger; then joy, the natural delight of a young man at finding a 
handsome bride instead of a plain one, had followed ; but his third 
and last feeling, which deepened as it went on, had been one of dull, 
heavy disappointment. This Phyllis was very lovely, but then she no 
longer seemed the same pale little Phyllis whom he had dreamed of 
for five years, and that one it was whom he had loved, remembered, 
and come back to wed : forgetting that the child had become a woman. 
He looked at the beautiful face which lay so near his, and wondered 
that he felt so cold. With an impulse which he knew later to have 
been a last despairing effort to save his drowning love, he suddenly 
stooped to press his lips on that little mole which had once worked 
such wonders. But either its magic was gone, or the perverse fate 
which delights in thwarting lovers had resolved to vex the Count, for 
Phyllis, on seeing his intentions, drew back with a sudden cry, whilst a 
voice behind them said, angrily : 

‘Go to your room at once, Mademoiselle. As for you, sir, you may 
put off that kiss till to-morrow.” 

Poor Phyllis turned to the nearest door, and vanished in a twinkling ; 
whilst the Count, blushing like a girl, stammered an apology. The 
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Marquise would hear of none: she was a lady of the strictest decorum, 
but scolded him so sharply that the poor Marquis began to weep, and 
the Count was glad to be gone. _ 

And glad surely Philip de Saint Brice ought to have been as he rode 
home. But, alas for the frailty of the human heart! the golden glory 
of the day had fled, the songs of birds were as dirges for the fading 
year, and the breeze no longer blew from fairyland, but came laden 
with the chill breath of winter. The cruel ordeal was over ; Phyllis was 
far more beautiful than his fondest dreams had ever pictured her to be ; 
she was to be his on the morrow, and the Count felt the most miserable 
of men. Alas! for the rash vows of youth. Alas! for his rash faith 
in the truth of his own heart—he no longer loved her. He tried to 
doubt it, but could not. He had loved a dream all these years. And 
now that he had reached the fulness of his desires, now that he had 
stood on the eve of their accomplishment, they were cold and dead. 

“This is the last day of my liberty,” he thought, as he reached his 
home, and went up the winding turret staircase. ‘I must not repine, 
I must not complain : I have willed it so. The man must abide by the 
boy’s folly. Oh! Phyllis, my little Phyllis, whom I carried up these 
very stairs eleven years ago, you shall never know what a change these 
years have wrought in your boyish lover’s heart. You shall never be 
made to feel that what you had then is gone forever for us both. You 
have lost the love, and I, the greater bankrupt of the two, my Phyllis, 
I have lost the power of loving. You are bright and beautiful as the 
day, but never again can I love you as when I acted Corydon with 
you ; never again can I feel as I felt when I met you, and, taking you 
in my arms, a poor, pale child, whose cheeks were sunk with grief, and 
whose eyes were red with weeping, vowed that you, and you alone, 
should be my wife.” 

The Count sighed as the word wife recalled him from haee fond 
dreams of the past to the reality of the morrow. He had reached the 
upper room in which Phyllis and he had spent an hour once. He 
looked again on a vast sea; he sawa stormy sky. He thought of his 
blooming bride, who would soon survey that sea and sky with him, 
standing by his side with her hand clasped in his, her head resting 
tenderly on his shoulder ; and he tried to feel a lover’s transports. He 
tried, but could not ; love was dead in his heart, dead and buried, and 
even beauty could not waken it back to life, or give it a second birth. 
So the Count de Saint Brice set his teeth and knit his brows. 

** Love is dead,” he thought, “but honour does not die. Honour 
must and shall do instead of love.” 

The sun was going down, throned in purple clouds. The Count 
watched its setting till it had vanished in the deep, dark sea, above 
which a ruddy light lingered awhile, but awhile only. The night was 
moonless and starless. Huge clouds spreading from the south-west 
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soon covered the whole sky; a stormy wind rose, and moaned along 
the shore; and the tide came up the beach, filling the dark night 
with its loud, angry roaring. 

“My Phyllis will have but a stormy welcome to-morrow,” sighed the 
Count, as he turned from the window and called fora light. “ Well, 
poor Phyllis, this is a rude home for her : but maybe she will find a way 
to make it pleasant.” 

“I shall spend the night here,” he said to the old servant, who 
brought him a lamp. ‘ Let me have some supper, and a bottle of the 
old Burgundy.” 

Gertrude stared ; there was no bed in the room: nothing, save an 
old arm-chair ; but already the Count’s servants had learned that to 
hear and to obey was their lot; so she withdrew without uttering a 
word. She soon came back with a cold pasty, and a square bottle of 
Burgundy, covered with the dust and cobwebs of half a century. The 
Count looked at it moodily. ‘ That wine was bottled when my grand- 
father married my grandmother, after she had had the small-pox,” he 
thought, with a sigh ; “‘she offered to set him free, but he was a proud 
man, and he would marry her all the same, only he never loved her 
again, and it is said the poor lady did well to die when my father was 
born. Yours shall never be so hard a lot, my Phyllis, never.” And 
pouring himself out a glass of the rich, red wine, the Count drank to 
the happiness of his bride, even though his own should be the cost. 
When his glass was empty he filled it again ; when his bottle was drained 
he called for another; and the pasty, with its crust like brown gold, and 
its rich, savoury viands, remained untouched. ‘Trouble was with the 
Count of Saint Brice on the eve of his wedding-day. He was not 
hungry, and even the generous vintage which had ripened on Burgun- 
dian hills could not deaden, or make him forget, his strange desolation. 
A torpor did, indeed, come over him ; he sat by the table, his elbows 
resting on it, his cheeks in the palms of his hands, his eyes staring 
moodily at his empty glass ; and he knew that he had a grief, though 
what that grief was he no longer remembered. Thus he remained, till 
he sank back in his chair and slept a long, dreamless sleep, during 
which he was conscious of a moaning wind, and of rain beating against 
the window-panes. 

“I told her to wait below, but she would come up. A little forward 
thing !” said a querulous voice in his ear. 

The young Count woke up with a start. Gertrude stood before him 
with a sour look on her face, and by her side stood a slender girl, 
whose garments were heavy with rain. 

Whilst the Count brooded over his troubles, Gertrude and the other 
servants were gathered round the kitchen-fire, listening to the wind and 
rain, and to the moaning of the sea. They speculated on the next 
day’s weather, and on their future mistress’s temper. Would the sun 
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shine a bright welcome on the bride, and would the young Countess 
be a pretty butterfly like the last, all for pastorals and idylls, and wisely 
allowing her servants to have their own way ; or would she be like her 
predecessor, the poor lady who had had the small-pox, and whose 
sharp tongue and shrill voice were still remembered by Gertrude ? 

“ There were no cards and no plays in those days, I can tell you,” 
said Gertrude, nodding severely at two idle damsels who were playing 
at pigeon-vole in the corner. “It was all spinning and cooking and 
sewing.” 

Here the kitchen-door was gently pushed open; a young, pale girl, 
in a long cloak and little black hat, stepped in, then stood still in the 
bright, ruddy glow of the kitchen-fire. 

* Please,” she said, softly, ‘‘I want to speak to the Count of Saint 
Brice.” 

They all stared at her in amazement, which, with Gertrude, would 
have turned into downright anger, if she had not remembered that the 
seamstress from the town was to send one of her workwomen to sew 
on the lace for the young bride’s quilt. So, whilst the two girls in the 
corner left off their pigeon-vole to look open-mouthed at this girl, so 
pale, so fair, and with unpowdered hair, which clustered like rings of 
gold around her graceful neck, Gertrude lit a candle, and with a sharp, 
“Come this way,” showed the stranger upstairs. She took her to the 
rooms which had once belonged to the Count’s mother, and which he 
had fitted up at heavy expense, and in much haste, for his bride. The 
silken hangings, splendid mirrors, and rich carpets looked very gorgeous 
even by the dull, flickering light which Gertrude held. 

“‘ Well,” she said, standing still by a lofty bed all blue and silvery, 
“ make haste now, and sew on the lace. I shall hold the light for you. 
But a pretty thing your mistress did to wait till this time of the night 
to finish the quilt, and the Count getting married to-morrow.” 

The stranger started back. 

“‘T bring no lace,” she said. ‘I come to speak to the Count on 
pressing business.” 

Gertrude stared, then tossed up her head. And what pressing busi- 
ness, ‘she should like to know, could a girl of her years have with the 
Count on the eve of his wedding-day ? 

“Tt is because this is the eve of the Count’s wedding-day that I 
have business with him,” composedly replied the stranger. ‘“ Make 
haste ; this isa pressing matter, I tell you, and I have a long way before 
me.” 

“ T knew the girls would all be after my master,” muttered Gertrude; 
but she did not dare to keep back the Count’s visitor ; so she went up 
the turret-stairs, followed, ’spite her protests, by the stranger, and thus 
it was that they both came into the Count’s presence. He rose, sur- 
prised and doubtful. The young girl turned to Gertrude. 
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“Leave us,” she said, quietly ; “my business with your master is 
private.” 

“‘ Business, indeed! Pretty business to come stealing up after me, 
when I told you to wait below !” 

“Leave us,” interrupted the Count; and this time the order was 
obeyed, though not without some grumbling about forward demoiselles 
and the time of the night. The stranger quietly shut the door after 
Gertrude, then taking up the lamp from the table, and holding it so 
that its light fell full on her face, she said, calmly : 

“Do you know me?” 

Oh, heavens! did he know her?—did he know the lost love of 
his boyhood ?—did he know the radiant eyes that had looked up at 
him so tenderly, when, taking her in his arms, a poor, pale child, he had 
vowed to love and cherish her as his own dear wife? Five years had 
given her the charm and the bloom of maiden youth, but there she 
stood before him, with the light of the lamp shining on her sweet, fair 
face and on her clustering golden hair, his darling Phyllis still. He 
could not move, he could not speak, he could scarcely breathe ; he 
could only look at her with silent, delighted eyes. 

“You know me,” she said, putting down the lamp. “Few words 
will do. That past which you have set aside was very dear tome. It 
has brought me here through wind and rain, and at heavy risk, to save 
you from a great sin. Whilst I have your promise and your mother’s 
wedding-ring, how can you marry another woman? From the one I 
release you, and the other I restore. Here it is; take it, and give it to 
your wife to-morrow, if it so please you. You are free now, and there 
is not a creature breathing, not one, who can say that there is a stain 
on your honour.” 

She put the ring on the table and looked at him, sadly and proudly, 
with dim eyes and a pale, quivering lip. But he did not take up the 
pledge she thus relinquished: he had neither heard nor heeded her 
words. The first amazement of his joy had gone by, and, taking her 
in his arms, he gave way to the rapture of his heart. 

“Oh, my love, my dear heart!” he cried, in the language of the 
day, “have I got you back? Were you lost, and have I got you back, 
never more to let you go—never, never,” said he, kissing the golden 
hair on which rain-drops still shone.. Then he gently put her a little 
away from him, but only the better to look down into her silent, 
wondering face. 

“ Phyllis,” he said, eagerly, “ to-morrow was to have been the darkest 
day in my life, but you have come back to make it the brightest. Now 
that you have entered this house, you must never leave it again, unless 
as its mistress. It is ready for you, Phyllis, ready and waiting. And 
listen, that is thunder ; look, that is lightning !” he added, as a broad, 
bright flash filled the room, “ Providence sent you, and Providence 
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will not let you leave me again. How can you doubt? What need 
you fear? Have we not been pledged years, and has not your father 
consented to my marriage with his daughter? Oh, my Phyllis, say 
yes, and let us not run the risk of beirg again separated.” 

He ceased, and rousing herself from her long amazement, she un- 
twined his arms from around her, left his side, then suddenly coming 
back to him, she put her two hands on his shoulders and looked deep 
into his eyes, with a searching glance. 

“Philip,” she said, “whom were you going to marry to-morrow? 
For whom did you get those rooms prepared which I have just seen 
below ?.” 

“For my Phyllis,” he replied, smiling fondly. “I got that cage ready 
for my darling bird who now stands there, shy and mistrustful, before 
me, who looks, and will not come in.” 

So he had been true all the time. So, unless by taking the name 
of his little pale Phyllis, Manon’s brilliant beauty could not have 
lured him. So he had been true, though so nearly cheated out of 
his love and liberty by that false Florimel. She did not change her 
attitude or remove her look. Still standing with her two hands resting 
lightly on his shoulders, and her eyes raised to his, she said, sadly, 
but, though she did not mean it, very tenderly : 

* Do you know what you are doing? Do you know that if you 
marry me you take me as: I am, with these clothes for my only dowry ? 
Do you know that my poor father no longer knows his child, that I 
was a prisoner in his house, and that I could not have escaped to-night 
if my step-mother had not been too much engaged with the nuptials 
of her niece to-morrow, to watch me? Do you know that if you cast 
off Manon du Mesnil for me, you make two keen and bitter enemies, 
and must prepare for long, maybe for life-long, trouble ? ” 

He looked down, smiling, with grave fondness, in her face, and he 
answered: “Do you know that the first moment I saw you, when we 
were both children, I loved you? Do you know that when I met you 
five years ago, when you were still but a child in looks and in years, I 
felt, ‘This girl I will marry, and none other’? Doyou know that if I 
had found you as sickly, as pale, and as unlovely as I left you, instead 
of being the beautiful and blooming girl now before me, I should have 
loved you still as I love you now: infinitely, my Phyllis, and for ever, 
with a love which neither sickness nor sorrow nor death itself shall 
ever remove from my heart ?” 

He ceased, unable to say more ; and she remained silent, unable to 
answer. He who spoke believed every word he uttered, and she who 
listened believed it no less. Do not wonder then that he prevailed, 
and do not think poor lonely Phyllis indiscreet, if, having come through 
the rain and storm to save her lover’s honour, she remained in the 
fond, warm shelter of his faithful home and heart, rather than venture 
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out again in the bleak, wild night, and return to the house which had 
become her prison. 

How the marriage ceremony went off in the chapel of the old 
feudal castle, there is no record to tell; but it is asserted that the 
suddenness of the whole affair nearly sent Gertrude into a fit, and that 
on her recovery she was heard to exclaim: “I knew the girls would 
all be running after our young master when he came back so hand- 
some, but I never expected anything like ¢haz.” 


At ten of the morning the Count was to fetch his bride, but by eight 
he stood at the gates of the chateau—two hours’ impatience is no 
doubt natural in a bridegroom—and asked to see its mistress. Madame 
de la Faille had quarrelled that very morning with her waiting-maid, 
who seized this opportunity for a sly bit of revenge. So she took the 
Count upstairs at once, and perfidiously throwing a door open, she 
showed him in, without warning, to the dressing-room where her 
mistress, with brush in hand, was endeavouring to put a mole on the 
cheek of the beautiful Manon. The two ladies started back apart on 
seeing him, and Madame de la Faille, running up to the Count, put her 
two hands on his shoulders and tried to push him out, saying, playfully, 
‘“‘ Not yet, sir, not yet: you come too soon ;” but the Count did not 
stir, and looking sorrowfully at the young lady, who had turned her 
blushing face away, he said, gravely : 

‘“‘ T do not come too early for my purpose, Madame, which is to tell 
you that I was married to your step-daughter, Mademoiselle de la Faille, 
last night.” 

The Marquise remained thunder-struck, but the young lady uttered a 
faint cry, and sank down on a chair, like one overcome with shame and 
grief. The Marquise set her teeth and clenched her hands, giving her 
blue taffetas morning-wrapper a great dab of black paint from the 
brush which she still held. 

“‘ Well, sir,” she said, ‘‘is that what your boasted honour and con- 
stancy come to? Was it all meant to insult my daughter; or have you 
really been deceived by some artful impostor ; and do you come here, ' 
unconscious of the cheat that has been practised upon you?” 

“ Attempted,” corrected the Count, and looking sadly at Manon, 
who was weeping, he said, gently: “Allow me to regret that gifts 
so precious and so rare as youth and perfect beauty should be thus 
wasted.” 

Mademoiselle du Mesnil wept more than ever, but her aunt, seizing 
the Count by the arm, said, imperiously: ‘“‘ Come to my husband, sir ; 
come and account for this insult to his daughter.” 

‘“‘ Madame,” said the Count, coldly, “ not to your husband only, but 
to the whole world, will I answer for what I have done.” 

“Come to my husband, sir,” repeated the lady, exasperated at his 
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coolness. She pushed a door open, and they stood together in a stately 
bedroom. It was darkened, yet the Count could see the poor Marquis 
sitting in his bed, propped up by pillows, with the flush from the crimson 
curtains on his pallid face. 

“Marquis!” said the enraged lady, “this is the Count of Saint 
Brice, the son of the foolish little Countess who used to act so badly, 
you know. Well, then, this is her son, Marquis, who has been stealing 
your daughter from you, do you hear? He has lured her to his house, 
and disgraced you and her. Do you hear, I say, do you hear?” 

She took his arm and shook it, in the violence of her wrath. Her 
fury woke the palsied man back to life. 

“Ts it fire?” he gasped, “is it for murder?” He tried to rise, but 
could not, and, with a wild look of horror and a convulsive groan, he 
sank back—dead ! 

The Marquise screamed, the Count called for help; but when help 
came it availed not. The shock had proved mortal to the poor, en- 
feebled body. 

“ You have killed him !” cried the Marquise, when she realized that 
she was a widow. ‘“ Leave the house, sir.” 

“ Madame,” gravely replied the Count, ‘this house belongs now to 
my dear wife, the Marquis’s daughter, and I shall stay here to guard 
her rights till she can come herself and make them good.” 

The Marquise, on hearing this, raved like one demented. Decency 
and respect for that poor dead man, who lay cold and white beneath 
his crimson dais, had no power to restrain her. The Count was 
shocked, and, to avoid the unseemly quarrel, he left the room. But he 
still remained in the chateau, whence he despatched a messenger with 
a letter for his Phyllis, whom he bade come to him at once. We 
cannot quarrel with the dead: all our wrath spends itself in vain 
upon them: they lie beyond our reach, in their solemn silence. The 
Marquise grew hushed at once, when the Count left her ; she, too, soon 
forsook her dead husband, and went to seek her niece. The servants 
heard the two ladies talking loud and angrily for some time, then they 
grew suddenly silent, and a great hush, the hush of death, fell over the 
whole of the stately mansion. 

The Count sat alone in the large salon, feeling the cloud which 
death had cast over his new-born happiness, and waiting for his Phyllis. 
But time passed ; it was noon now, and Phyllis came not. The Count 
paced the salon up and down, in a fever of unrest, at the bottom of 
which lurked secret fears—those shadows which darken our sunniest 
hours, and throw their gloom upon the brightness of our lives. At 
length, when another hour had gone by, he could bear the suspense no 
longer. He went down to the stable, took out his horse himself, and 
rode off, without saying a word to anyone. 

The Count remained two hours away ; when he came galloping back 
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to the gates of the chateau, he was pale as death, and his panting horse 
was covered with foam. 

“ My wife !—where is my wife?” he cried. “ Phyllis, Phyllis!” But 
no Phyllis answered him; not a soul appeared at his call. He 
alighted, he hastened up ‘the broad staircase, he went through the 
rooms, and he saw no one. The whole of that great house was 
deserted. Death had entered it, he had set up his grim throne there, 
and now reigned alone. 

Everyone had fled: the Marquise with the plate and the family jewels; 
the upper servants with such plunder as they could lay their hands on. 
The dead-chamber alone had not been ransacked ; there the Marquis 
slept his last sleep, with his old dog, who had crept up to him and was 
now lying at his feet. Like one distracted, the Count went through the 
whole house, seeking his Phyllis. Once his heart throbbed with joy as 
he heard a step, but when he pushed open a door, he only saw an old 
woman, who shook her head at all his questions, and said, in a quavering 
voice: “ Deaf, sir, deaf: stone deaf,” and, putting a slip of paper in 
his hand, went away muttering. 

Mechanically the Count looked at the paper, and read: “ Because 
for half an hour you have loved me with the only true love that ever 
has been, or ever will be, felt for the unhappy Manon, I will serve you. 
Watch over your love, and beware of Zhetis.” 

“ Beware of Zhetis/” thought the amazed Count. Then suddenly 
he uttered a cry, “Oh Heaven!” The Zhetis was one of the King’s 
ships in the harbour. It might be ordered for Pondichéry ; it might 
be going away the next day, that very night—it might ‘be gone by this. 
The Count was a brave man, but no coward’s cheek ever grew whiter 
with fear than his, as he stood with the fatal paper in his hand. There 
are evils too strong for the strongest man, and this was one. ~The 
Count knew that he could avenge his wife—he did not know if he 
could save her. He could hunt her ravishers to the very confines of 
the earth, and wring their heart’s blood from them ; he could make 
them rot in a prison, and rue, by bitterness to which that of death is 
naught, that they had ever laid a profane finger on the treasure of his 
love ; but could their shame, could their dishonour, could their years 
of darkness and sorrow, atone to him for his loss? Could their: chas- 
tisement give back to her—his young wife of eighteen, whom he had 
pressed to his heart so fondly on their first parting—could they give her 
back the happiness which had but just dawned over her sad youth? 

Phyllis had left Saint Brice four hours: that he knew, that and no 
more. What if she had been waylaid, kidnapped, and been already 
taken on board the Zhetis? Drops of fear and anguish gathered on . 
his forehead at the thought, and for a moment he stood motionless and 
powerless with that fatal warning in his hand, the blood flowing feebly 
and coldly round his heart. 
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That portion of his Majesty’s ships which lay in the neighbouring 
harbour was then under the rule of the Chevalier de Blangy, an easy 
old sailor, who listened to every complaint, gave everyone a fair hearing, 
and thought himself a martyr to duty. “TI am a victim,” he often said, 
“a perfect victim.” To walk up and down the port, smoking in the sun, 
was one of the few pleasures this victim enjoyed, and whilst he was 
thus engaged it was well known that he would heed no complaint, and 
receive no petitions. Accordingly, when a young man with a blanched 
face and white lips suddenly stepped before him this afternoon and 
barred his way, the Chevalier pettishly put his fingers in his ears, and 
said, angrily: ‘“‘ Not now, sir; in an hour’s time I will hear all you have 
to say, but not now.” But the young man, seizing both the Chevalier’s 
arms, compelled his fingers to leave his ears, and with a stern voice and 
a sterner look, he said : 
“T am the Count of Saint Brice. Iwas married last night to Made- 
moiselle de la Faille, and this morning my wife was carried off by two 
Gardes du Pavillon, and forcibly conveyed on board the Zhefis, where 
she is now. I ask to search the ship, and, living or dead, to get my 
wife back.” 
The poor Chevalier’s pipe fell from his lips, and was broken on the 
flags as he heard this. A Countess, not a tradesman’s wife or daughter, 
had been abducted by those terrible youths! 
“ Sir,” he said, looking bewildered, ‘‘this cannot be. It is impos- 
sible.” 
The Count turned to Gertrude, who stood behind him. 
“‘ This woman has been our servant fifty years. With her own eyes 
she saw my wife carried away on her way to me; with her own ears 
she heard her shrieks for help. I ask to search the Zhetis, and get her 
back.” 
“ But the lady may not be on board the Z/etis,” cried the Chevalier, 
more and more distressed. 
The Count turned to a sailor, and bringing him forward, he said : 
“This man was waiting for his sweetheart this morning, outside the 
harbour, when he saw two men, and a woman who was weeping bitterly, 
enter a boat. That woman was my wife. That boat made for the 
Thetis. I ask to search the Z/efis, and so get my wife back.” 
“Sir, that is impossible,” desperately said the Chevalier. 
“Impossible,” cried the Count, whose eyes turned like dark fire. 
“‘ You tell me it is impossible for me to get my wife back from that 
den.” 
“ Yes,"sir, I do,” replied the Chevalier, pointing tothesea. “There 
-is the Zhetis, overtake her if you can.” 

The Count looked towards the far horizon. The sun was setting, 
the sea was flooded with fire, the sky was one broad sheet of flame, 
and in that burning glow he saw a black speck. He knew that this 
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speck, which vanished as he looked, was bearing his Phyllis away, that 
he was powerless to follow, that he might wait years for revenge, that 
life was wrecked, and that love was lost. Despair conqueredhim. He 
clenched his hands, he shook his fist at that pitiless sea, that had 
helped his ruin, and, with a cry of the sharpest anguish, with a groan 
of unutterable agony, he sank down senseless on the earth. 

The Chevalier was well-nigh distracted. A Countess had been carried 
off, and her husband, a brave young gentleman, was lying all but dead 
at his feet. “And what could he do? Why, these awful young men 
would carry off the Queen of France soon, and everyone came and 
worried him, and what could he do ?” 

In the meanwhile Gertrude had her young master removed to the 
nearest house, and that careless Nemesis who so often crosses our fate, 
ordained that the husband of Phyllis should be taken to that old man- 
sion on the port where she had once dwelt, and where, since the death 
of her mother, and the disappearance of her two sisters, the erring but 
lovely Manon had lived alone. The poor gentleman was kindly 
received, and conveyed to the room and laid in the bed with the 
curtains of faded blue lampas, which Manon had once shared with 
Phyllis. Without delay the best physician in the town was called in, 
and when the Count woke, in a terrible fever, from his dead-like swoon, 
a kind nurse shared with Gertrude the task of tending him day and night. 

To some, death comes, after hopeless calamity, a merciful deliverer ; 
to others, the delirium of illness brings temporary forgetfulness ; but 
the husband of Phyllis was not so formed. From the first the doctor 
said he would not die, and though when he woke to life his senses 
were gone, there remained enough of memory to be his torment. 
Through all the ravings of fever he remembered that he had lost his 
Phyllis, and how he had lost her. He went through the search for her 
over and over again. He followed her from Saint Brice to the chateau ; 
he tracked her to the city ; when he reached it, the Z/efis was gone. 
For ever and ever that Zhefis was sailing away, robbing him of every 
happiness and every delight. Fated ship, that had taken all things 
with it--the tender past, the blissful present, the delightful future ! 
“Thetis ! Thetis ! how had I wronged you ?” he raved, in his delirium, 
confounding the goddess of dead Olympus with his living enemies. 
“Give me back my Phyllis.” In vain the poor young madman received 
the tenderest nursing, this silver-footed Thetis killed him by inches. 
He took poor old Gertrude for her, and kissed her brown hands in 
pathetic entreaty, with a “Give me back my Phyllis,” that was both 
piteous and despairing. His other nurse, that girl with the blue eyes 
and the golden hair, he knew but too well. 

“Do not come near me,” he would say, bending his wrathful eyes 
upon her; “I know you, and I would rather have Thetis than you. 
Go away, I say. Go away.” ‘ 
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On hearing this harsh sentence the beautiful face would turn away 
weeping, and after awhile come back, to be again driven away and 
repulsed sternly. Yet one night the sick man relented. 

“I know you are not my Phyllis,” he said, “though you are so like 
her ; but cheat me, cheat me—say you are Phyllis.” 

“T am Phyllis,” she replied, softly. 

‘Then why are you not on board the Zhetis ?” 

*‘ Because I was brought and hidden here till the Z/efzs sailed.” 

‘*¢ And who went away with the Zhetis ?” 

“Manon; she took my place. She did it for your sake, and I am 
your Phyllis. Look.” 

She bent her face near his; he raised his head eagerly to kiss her, 
then he pushed her away sternly. 

‘Where is the mole on your cheek?” he asked—“ that mole which 
nearly caught me once! You forget putting it on to-day, my lady. 
Put it on when you want to cheat me, put it on.” 

She wept, but he only laughed at her tears. And so it was ever: 
he either loathed her, and drove her from him, or, when he tolerated 
her presence, he upbraided her with not cheating him out of his 
despair. 

At length the fever was conquered, delirium left him, and the Count 
woke back to life, and though not at once, to the bitter memory of his 
sorrow. His first consciousness was of a room, that could belong 
neither to Saint Brice nor to the chateau of La Faille. It was too 
small for the one, and too dingy for the other. Besides, was not that 
shipping, which he saw through the open window; were not those tall 
masts, rising, and white flags fluttering, against the blue sky? As the 
Count looked thus, the past came back to him in all its agony. He 
gazed around him, as if to escape from it, and the very image he 
wanted to fly from, appeared at the foot of his bed, in all its seductive 
beauty. He uttered a sharp cry, for she stood there before him, weep- 
ing and smiling as she wept. She stood there, fair and tender, his wife, 
his own Phyllis with the mole on her cheek. 

“ Phyllis, my Phyllis, where have you been all this time ?” he asked, 
when he could speak. , 

‘“‘ Here with you,” she answered, gently. ‘“ Here all the time with 
you.” 

He looked round, as if for some other face. Phyllis shook her head, 
and said, sadly : 

*‘ Manon is gone ; I was brought here. She took my place, and went 
on board the Zhe/is in my stead. One of the Gardes du Pavillon, 
who liked her, helped her to cheat the rest. She did it for your sake, 
and—and she bade me tell you that you were to think of Manon now 
and then.” 

“ Think of her!” said the Count, much moved. “ Ah, surely. How 
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can T but think of one without whom there would have been no more 
happiness for me?” 

And so these two were happy from that time forth, and the arcadia 
of their youth dwelt with them for evermore. But if the beautiful 
Manon was not forgotten by Phyllis and Corydon, she was seen no 
more by them. A rumour once reached them, in their blissful dream 
of love, that she had married an old sea captain; but whether it was 
true or false they never knew. Even in fairy tales, idylls, and 
romances, some one must go to the wall, some sad Manon must walk in 
the shade, whilst happy Phyllis and Corydon rejoice in the sun. 


op Mae SORIA 


EROS. 


SWEET Love, be thou my theme, 
And I will hymn thy praises ; 
Fair Love, come let me dream 
Of thee in all thy phases. 
Sweet did I say? And yet thou canst be bitter ; 
If born of earth, her tears will spoil thy flavour ; 
And fair? To call thee foul would sure be fitter, 
Since of her mire too often thou dost savour. 
But whether foul or faiw, 
Reality or cheat, 
A refuge or a snare, 
With joy or woe replete, 
What mortal does not gladly bear 
Thy bitter for thy sweet ! 


Immortalised in song, 
Renowned in ancient fable ; 
And oftentimes so strong, 
And oftentimes unstable. 
Hast thou no charm to hold what thou dost cherish ? 
Hast thou no spell to guard thy dearest treasure? 
Idols of thine, alas ! too quickly perish, 
And beggared love is left to weep at leisure. 
But whether in despair, 
With joy or woe replete, 
And whether foul or fair, 
Reality or cheat, 
What mortal does not gladly bear 
Thy bitter for thy sweet ! 
S. E. G. 














BY CHANCE. 


COAT and a despatch-box were on the seat in the corner ; a silk 

umbrella reposed in the network above. Miss Marlowe had 

not seen them, or she would never have hurried Lisa into that particular 

compartment. Lisa’s brown eyes had caught sight instantly of arrange- 

ments so strongly suggestive of a fellow-traveiler, but she mischievously 
held her tongue. 

“At last!” said Miss Marlowe, with a sigh of relief, as she settled 
herself in her place. “One never feels safe until one is fairly in a 
carriage. All to ourselves, too! Very fortunate, for there are so many 
Frenchmen about.” And Miss Marlowe shuddered as though she had 
said so many “ wolves.” 

“There generally are a great many about in France, are there not ?” 
said Lisa ; adding, demurely : “ They are not bad-looking, I think.” 

“My dear! you have no business to know anything about their 
looks. Now, let me see, before we start :—four parcels and the red bag 
—why, Lisa, Lisa, where is the red bag?” 

“‘ There is something very like it on the platform higher up, aunt, 
near where we were standing,” said the young girl, still demurely, 
although her eyes were dancing with suppressed amusement. 

Miss Marlowe thrust herself half out of window; she beckoned toa 
porter; called to him in bad French, then in English, but no one 
heeded her. At the further end of the long train the carriage-doors 
were already being slammed in succession ; but measuring with a glance 
the length of the train, and mentally calculating her chances, she left 
the carriage and hastened along the platform, urged probably to so rash 
a step by beholding the red bag caught up in the arms of a porter and 
carried off in a wrong direction. The Frenchman in the next com- 
partment shrugged his shoulders—‘“‘ Une Anglaise,” he said to his 
companion. The guard drew near to the carriage in which Lisa sat ; 
there drew near also the owner of the brown travelling-coat ; he sprang 
in, only just in time ; the door was slammed after him. Far down the 
platform Miss Marlowe struggled with a porter, for the train began to 
move: her only chance to secure a seat at all was in submitting to be 
ignominiously tumbled, red bag and all, into the nearest carriage. The 
whistle sounded, and they were off. 

The poor lady glared round upon her fellow-travellers. It was some 
consolation that they were English. 

“But, my niece!” she cried—“a young girl entrusted to my care. I 
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She held the red bag, the cause of this misadventure, fiercely in her 
grasp, and looking angrily round, almost as though thinking that her 
companions were in some way to blame. But by degrees they consoled 
her, pointing out that there would be no difficulty in her joining her 
niece as soon as they reached the next station; and by degrees she 
consoled Herself by the reflection that matters might have been worse. 
“ At least, Lisa was alone.” And laying this flattering unction to her 
soul, she devoted her mind to the study of a continental Bradshaw and 
a calculation of the time that must elapse before the first stoppage. 

Lisa was seventeen. She had left school only a week before, and 
was travelling under her aunt’s care to join her family in Paris en route 
for Rome. She had soft brown eyes, dark hair, a sweet rosebud of a 
mouth, and a dimple in her chin. There was something slightly wrong 
about her nose: it was neither Grecian nor Roman ; perhaps retroussé : 
but, for all that, it was a lovely face. For the rest, her figure was perfect 
and her gloves were sixes. 

At the hasty entrance of the stranger, she smiled, thinking, unduti- 
fully, ‘‘ What a fuss auntie will be in!” For the good lady had a 
horror of men anywhere, but especially in a railway carriage; where, 
moreover, ove man frightened her more than two. 

There seemed nothing very alarming about this young man, who 
leaned from the window much amused at the scene upon the platform, 
which, by the position he had taken up, was hidden from Lisa. But 


when the train began to move, and Miss Marlowe had not appeared, 


the colour came into the girl’s face, tears welled up into the brown 
eyes, and moving towards the window, she addressed to her companion 
a request quite impossible to be complied with. 

“Oh, please, let me out!” 

A pair of frank blue eyes met hers, and the answer was given in 
English. 

“ T’m afraid I can’t do that, but the train will stop in iess than an 
hour.” 

“Oh dear!” said poor Lisa, “what zw7// my aunt do? Iam all 
alone ——” She broke down, nearly crying outright. 

Very courteously and gently the young Englishman strove to reassure 
her, telling her that the lady was in the train—‘‘red bag and all,” he 
added, smiling ; and would be sure to rejoin her at the first station. 
“T saw her put into a carriage. You may really make yourself easy; in 
an hour she will be beside you again. Will you not try and be 
philosophical, and enjoy this beautiful afternoon ? ” 

So Lisa studied philosophy, and, on the whole, found it very pleasant. 
Raymond Gore was going to Rome, also, it appeared. 

“My mother is there,” he told her; “we are sure to become 
acquainted.” 

“T think we are acquainted now,” said Lisa, smiling. Her feet were 
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on his despatch-box, and, altogether, she was very comfortable and not 
at all shy by this time. 

“You are too unsophisticated! I am sure your aunt will tell you 
that this is not an acquaintance—we have not been introduced, you 
know. In Rome it will be all right.” 

They talked of Italy. Raymond had travelled a great deal, and 
told her much that was well worth hearing. But all the time while he 
conversed politely with the young lady whom fate had thrown in his 
way, he was carrying on a monologue within himself of a different sort, 
something in this style : 

“By Jove! what a piece of luck! Such eyes the child has! I 
wonder if she has any idea what a little angel she is! The old lady 
deserves a gold medal. Why can’t chaperons do this kind of thing 
oftener?” &c. &c. 

He by no means blessed the train when it stopped at last, although 
he was politic enough to do his best to ingratiate himself with Miss 
Marlowe, and made himself as useful as he dared during the rest of the 
journey to Paris. Here, by rights, their paths should have separated, for 
the ladies were to travel slowly, and did not expect to reach Rome for 
three weeks ; he, on the contrary, was going there direct to join his 
mother. Leaning back in the corner of the carriage, after Miss 
Marlowe had broken up that pleasant téte-d-téte, he had taken out the 
letter which had summoned him to Italy, glancing ever and anon, as he 
re-read it, at the sweet face opposite, and speculating upon the chance 
meeting, which certainly made his mother’s words of wisdom fall some- 
what coldly on his heart. Mrs, Gore wrote: 

“TI am charmed, my dear Ray, that you at last see the force of my 
remarks. It is quite time you found a wife, and, without advocating 
for you a merely worldly marriage, I would suggest that women are as 
good with money as without, and that since your heart is, you tell me, 
free, it would be only reasonable to sce Ada—you have not met now 
for six years—before rejecting all thoughts of an alliance which the 
whole family desire. She is a most amiable girl, but I warn you that 
others beside ourselves number her twenty thousand pounds amongst 
her chief charms. Come at once, my dear boy. Horace Dyke, who 
has not a penny, has had the impudence to follow us from Florence, 
and what with rides in the Campagna, visiting the churches and galleries 
—to say nothing of the Coliseum by moonlight, which, with a girl like 
Ada, is most dangerous—I will not answer for the consequences if you 
do not very shortly appear upon the scene.” 

There was much more to the same purpose. Ray’s lip curled as he 
read, mentally contrasting the idea he had conceived of his fashionable 
cousin, her red hair en chignon, and her scrupulous propriety of 
demeanour, with Lisa’s tangled curls and naive, child-like manner. 
Had an accident made a fool of him? he asked himself. Was this 
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“love at first sight”? But for that hour’s téte-A-téte, although no man 
with eyes in his head could have helped admiring the child, Ray would 
have done no more—but now? At all events, he changed his plans. 
At the Hotel du Louvre he scraped acquaintance with the rest of the 
party, improved it vastly during the long hours to Lyons three days 
later, and ended by making himself so indispensable in their arrange- 
ments, that it was a matter of very little difficulty to carry out his secret 
intention of travelling with them to Rome; stopping where they 
Stopped, acting everywhere as their cicerone, almost as their courier. 

But Lisa, meantime, had, as her sisters loved to express it, found her 
level—a level, in their estimation, far below their own. It had never 
been the family fashion to include her in schemes of pleasure: only 
that the grandmother, with whom she usually spent her holidays, had 
chosen, very inconveniently, to die that autumn, Lisa would have been 
in Nottinghamshire at this moment. As it was, they never ceased to 
remember, and to make her remember, that she was not “out.” In 
Rome she was to have masters and continue her education; on the 
journey they made her useful. She it was who packed and unpacked 
the carpet-bags ; gave orders, in her pretty, schoolgirl French, to waiters 
and chamber-maids ; when the day was hot, stifled herself in the most 
uncomfortable corner of the carriage, while Cora or Margaret enjoyed 
the view ; or, when the weather was disagreeable, was perched outside 
while they took care of their complexions within. For all that, she was 
very happy. It might not be considered by everyone the height of 
enjoyment and a cause of perfect satisfaction to find oneself on the 
box-seat of a carriage, a driving rain pelting in one’s face ’spite of the 
leathern hood ; but it was so to her. Was not Ray beside her? On 
they went out of Lyons, where, in the road, the weak mud, bullied by 
the rain, flew round the wheels despairingly, and the brother mud of 
which the hovels were built stood up brown and hardened ; on past 
peasant women with scarlet umbrellas, past little boys with no shoes or 
stockings, past girls driving obstinate, high-backed pigs, but never past 
the drifting rain, never past the flying, spattering, spiteful mud, which 
leaped up in not always vain endeavours to reach them. Now and 
then, Ray left his seat in answer to some call from within ; for Lisa’s 
father, unused to travelling, was only too glad to avail himself of the 
young fellow’s superior wisdom ; nor were the young ladies at all shy of 
claiming his assistance in any little difficulty that arose. 

“We treat you like a courier, I am afraid,” said Lisa, once, as he 
scrambled up beside her. 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘If I am courier, you are lady’s-maid, 
and here we are together outside in the rain while our masters are 
inside—just as servants should be. And do you know, Miss Lisa, I 
think the servants have the best of it. Do you see the white mist 
rolling up the mountain-side ? And there where the mists of earth and 
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the clouds of heaven mingle and wrap the hill-top in a fleecy mantle ? 
The others see nothing like that.” 

As the hours wore on, and Lisa grew tired and silent, twilight 
gathered slowly, and Ray felt as if ina dream. Almost, it seemed to 
him, as the horses went steadily on before him, the rain drifted in his 
face, and the wheels and the flying mud maintained their quarrel in the 
road, that the horses were death’s horses, the driver old Time himself, 
and he the traveller through Life, looking out on every side; now 
forward, to speculate upon that which is to come ; now back, to meditate 
upon the past; but seldom to the present, vanishing so quickly, here 
hardly a moment ; scarcely expected in the future before it is beside us, 
scarcely ‘recognised before it melts already into the past. Fate was 
leading him to Ada Dalrymple, her chignon, her amiability, and her 
twenty thousand pounds. Was it not better here, in the rain, under 
the leathern hood beside Lisa? 

They entered Italy by Mount Cenis. Raymond Gore and Lisa 
walked nearly the whole way up the mountain—I write of fifteen years 
ago—to enjoy the view. Margaret, who was romantic, joined them when 
near the summit. But, behold! a fog so thick they could hardly see 
a yard before them! ‘The whole party were glad to gain the shelter of 
the carriage, which rattled down the other side through the mist. 
Gradually, as they descended amongst the tall chestnut-trees, whose 
tops seemed to rise out of the fog to meet the travellers dropping 
down upon them from above, they passed picturesque herds of cattle 
upon the road, for it was St. Michael’s Day, when the sheep and cows 
annually exchange the mountain pastures for those of the valleys below. 
At Susa, the sun was shining: the fog had been left on the mountain- 
top. 

Lisa exclaimed with childish delight at the sights from the hotel 
window at Turin—the Carmelite friars, the wheelbarrows piled with 
luscious grapes, melons, figs bursting with ripeness, which dark-eyed 
Italian boys were driving. 

“It is Miss Edgeworth’s ‘little merchants ’ come to life!” she said. 
But she was not left to admire the little merchants long ; there were her 
sisters’ travelling-bags to unpack, and all her duties as lady’s-maid to 
attend to. The others drove round the town. 

‘*My dear, it is like the opera!” exclaimed Miss Marlowe, en- 
thusiastically, when the handsome Italian driver, who wore a moustache, 
and had very fine eyes, turned round to point out the palace. 

“Ecco il palazzo del re!” he said, in recitative, and they none of 
them understood him, seeing that their little interpreter was absent, 
and Ray walking by himself. Miss Marlowe shook her head over the 
young man’s breakfast the next morning. He was found in the market- 
place, where he had hired a chair, and, seated opposite a fruit-stall, was 
breakfasting on ripe figs. 
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It would take too long to follow step by step the slow vetturino 
journey to Florence ; to tell how they loitered amongst the marble 
palaces in the dream-like streets of Genoa; how they drove by the 
shores of the “tideless sea,” where orange and fig trees dip down to 
the blue water ; how they lingered over boating excursions at Spezzia ; 
or, finally, how they spent ten days at Florence itself, where Ray 
showed Lisa the Duomo by moonlight, and took that opportunity of 
telling her how much he should look forward to meeting his little friend 
in Rome. From the balcony of their hotel on the Lung’ Arno they 
watched the eclipse of the moon, which everyone had been looking 
forward to when they left England, and which was a wondrous sight in 
the clear depths of an Italian sky. 

The next morning Ray’s happiness suffered an eclipse. His dream 
was over. He received a letter from his mother; she was ill and 
alone, and urged him to join her instantly. The rest of the party had 
still a fortnight to spend in Florence, so he left them, promising himself 
that the same unfettered intercourse now broken off would only be 
renewed at the same point later. But, ah! when does that happen? 

They missed him very much. The visits to the Uffizi and the Pitti 
were not half so interesting as when he was their guide. Sightseeing 
was gone through as a duty—only Miss Marlowe plodded on with her 
“ Murray,” and felt no difference ; but Cora and Margaret took to going 
about in hideous mushroom hats, were snappish to each other, and 
snubbed their father. It had been hot weather when they came; the 
ladies drove of evenings on the Lung’ Arno, bareheaded and with fans 
in their hands ; but before they left, the cold wind from the mountains 
was blowing. Indeed, the day on which they drove out of Florence, 
Miss Marlowe’s little speech suggested forcibly that one can feel chilly 
even in Italy. 

“ How cold the Venus must be, poor thing!” she remarked, shivering 
as she spoke. 

Lisa looked forward to Rome for its own sake, apart from any ex- 
pectation of meeting Ray there. The girl was in a flush of excitement 
as they drew near and the first sight of the dome of St. Peter’s met 
her eyes. When they passed through the Porta del Popolo she was 
outside the carriage, and laden, as usual, with cloaks, travelling-bags, and 
various other impedimenta with which her sisters did not find it con- 
venient to encumber themselves. An open carriage was coming out ; 
in it a lady leant back gracefully, watching, with an amused expression, 
the animated gestures of a young man opposite, who appeared to be 
describing something to the younger lady, also leaning gracefully back 
in her corner. 

The young man was Raymond Gore ; the young lady had red hair. 
Neither of them saw Lisa. 

Miss Marlowe had friends in Rome to whom she had written to secure 
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rooms for her brother and his daughters. The next day saw them esta- 
blished for the winter ; masters were engaged for Lisa, and before they 
had been in Rome a week, her day was fully mapped out, her hours 
all arranged ; she had about as much chance of meeting Raymond as 
she would have had with her grandmother in Nottinghamshire. 

At first the girl did not realise this. When she walked on the Pincian 
at unfashionable hours, the brown eyes looked out eagerly for her fellow- 
traveller. Every ring at the door-bell made her heart beat, but she was 
never summoned to the drawing-room ; indeed, was very quickly hurried 
out of it, when she did happen to be there, if callers were expected. 
She heard her sisters speak disdainfully of sat Mrs. Gore, who, 
there was some reason to suppose, had refused to be introduced to 
them, and now and then they alluded to having met Raymond in 
society. 

Once he called. Lisa knew he was in the house, but her Italian 
master was with her. She half hoped Ray would wait till she appeared, 
but when she was free to join her sisters, she found them alone. Mar- 
garet was writing notes, Cora practising a song, of which the refrain, 
“‘dam’mi quel fior,” had once occasioned (owing probably to Cora’s 
peculiar pronunciation) the anxious inquiry from her aunt, “ My dear, 
are you sure you are not swearing ?” 

“Lisa, child,” said Cora, breaking off abruptly in her musicial per- 
formance, “ would you just see to my blue silk? We are going to this 
Mrs. Gore’s ball, after all. I suppose he insisted.” 

So poor little Cinderella decked out her sisters, but no fairy god- 
mother came to the rescue. Instead of a pumpkin coach and glass 
slippers, Lisa crept away to bed, wondering why she should feel dis- 
appointed, when, of course, she had no reason to expect to lead in 
Rome a gayer life than she had hitherto led in England. 

The history of the invitation had been this :—Finding his mother 
bent upon a marriage between himself and his cousin, and knowing that 
Lisa had no wealth to be put into competition with Ada’s fortune, he 
was absolutely afraid to allude to his new acquaintances, and thought 
he would wait to do so until they arrived in Rome and he could 
introduce them personally. Meantime, Ada was “very amiable,” and 
certainly it was amusing to excite Horace Dyke’s jealousy. By-and-by, 
at a formal evening party at an old Italian house, where the men all 
herded together, the young ladies congregated: as far away from them 
as they could get, and stately matrons, surrounding a cardinal or two, 
exchanged civilities and scandal, in the midst, Ray caught sight of 
Margaret’s pale blue eyes and artificial smile. His heart leaped within 
him ; Ada’s charms faded in his sight as little Lisa’s childlike beauty 
rose up before him mentally. 

“T wish you would know those people, mother,” he said, later in 
the evening, after greeting poor Margaret with a warmth she might well 
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have been forgiven for mistaking. “I travelled with them to Florence. 
Three daughters, a father, and an aunt—they were very civil.” 

Mrs. Gore raised her eyebrows. 

“T can’t say much for your taste, Ray. No, thanks; don’t trouble 
yourself to present me.” 

Ray bit his lip, but felt determined to carry his point. A day or two 
after, as he and his mother drove down the Corso, they passed Miss 
Marlowe and Lisa, who, however, did not see them. 

“What an exquisite face !” exclaimed Mrs. Gore. 

Ray was triumphant. 

“ My little friend—the third daughter,” he said. “Ah, mother, you 
will have nothing half so lovely at your ball !” 

Mrs. Gore looked for an instant searchingly in her son’s face, and, 
being a wise woman, said nothing; but in that instant her plans were 
laid. The next day she called at the lodgings in the Via Croce, soon 
discovered that, as she had expected, Lisa’s sisters had no inclination 
to be thrown into the shade, said a few words as to the desirability of 
keeping young girls in the background, especially abroad, and a few 
hours later made Ray himself, unwittingly, the bearer of an invitation 
to her ball for—Cora and Margaret, under the chaperonage of their 
aunt ! 

The ball was a success to everyone but Raymond—certainly a success 
to Horace Dyke, who proposed that evening to Ada Dalrymple’s twenty 
thousand pounds, and was accepted. 

“ Does not your little sister go to balls?” asked Ray of Cora, with 
whom he was dancing. 

“Dear me, no !” replied the young lady. ‘“ Why, she is not ‘ out, 
which was exactly what Ray was complaining of. 

He fully intended after this to break the meshes which fate seemed 
to have woven round him, and insist upon seeing Lisa; but his mother 
was now on her guard, and obstacles were most cleverly contrived to 
prevent his finding his way to the Via Croce. Mrs. Gore had made 
inquiries. ‘“*No money, no connection, absolutely nothing but a 
glorious pair of eyes, my dear,” she told Ada, as they gossiped together ; 
and though that young person had not herself appreciated his merits, 
she had cousinly affection enough to combine her efforts heartily with 
those of her aunt in the endeavour to keep him “ out of harm’s way.” 

Picnics to Egeria’s fountain, excursions to Albano, Tivoli, Frascati, 
days of hunting in the Campagna, nights of dancing amongst the English 
visitors—dancing, by the way, upon brick floors covered with hay ; over 
that a carpet; and over that again a “stretcher,” which lugubrious title was 
given to tightly-stretched linen whose polished surface alone made 
dancing possible under the circumstances. They did their utmost to 
monopolize the young man. 

And Lisa walked every morning on the Pincian Hill, learnt her 
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French and Italian, read her history, and thought that she should never 
see him again. And probably they never would have met again had 
not “chance” befriended them. 

They took her to the Corso in Carnival week; they could hardly help 
doing that. Miss Marlowe’s friends had a balcony, and many a bonbon 
was thrown to the beautiful English girl whose merry laughter rang out 
and whose eyes danced with such innocent amusement at the novel 
scene. At last there came a moment when the whole motley throng 
vanished for Lisa, and she saw only one face—the face of Ray. 

Smiling, full of excitement, he stood up in his mother’s carriage as it 
passed, took off his hat and tossed up a bouquet, which, falling at Lisa’s 
feet, was gracefully raised from the ground by Margaret, who appro- 
priated it at once! 

“He has not forgotten me,” thought little Lisa. “If I were ‘out,’ 
perhaps he would throw me flowers also—but he certainly looked at 
me. I think I shall see him again now.” 

But the next time he called she really was not in the house, but 
walking with Miss Marlowe, scanning every face she met, pushing aside 
the heavy leathern curtain before the entrance to St. Peter’s, with a 
hope in her heart that her friend might be within ; feeling it a little hard 
that a// the pleasure and gaiety of life should be for Coraand Margaret, 
when so small a share of it would content her. Two young Italians of 
the guardia nobile stood aside to allow her and her aunt to pass. 

“ An English miss,” remarked one ; “ and beautiful.” 

“Cosa strana! those meeses,” said his companion. “ Figure to 
yourself—they eat in our churches! Ma @ vero—after a ceremony, 
CHICKEN BONES have been found amongst their seats !” 

“ Bah! they are heretics. Hungry, perhaps, but beautiful.” 

And thus the winter wore away, one long disappointment to Lisa. 
The last day in Rome dawned. They were to go to Naples for a 
fortnight, then home to England. It so happened that the evening 
before they left was that fixed upon for the illumination of the Coliseum, 
a piece of barbarism practised by our dear countrymen in Rome. For 
a wonder, Lisa went. All Rome was there, the vast arena crowded. 
The aim of our party was by dint of much pushing and patience to 
reach the iron cross in the centre. The night was dark ; Miss Marlowe 
stumbled over the scattered stones ; Lisa held on, according to orders, 
by her aunt’s shawl. The poor child felt out of spirits; she had 
expected so much from this stay in Rome, and it was over now! She 
had dwelt, with such faith in its fulfilment, on Ray’s prophecy that they 
should often meet and spend a happy winter together. I don’t think 
her thoughts went any further—she did not understand her own pain. 
The magic word had not been spoken which would have kindled her 
feelings into love ; but if ever love was ready in a young heart to wake 
at first touch of the enchanter’s wand, he was ready in Lisa’s. 
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“ Hold tight, my dear!” cried Miss Marlowe, in desperation, as a 
sudden impulse from behind sent her briskly forward ; but at the instant 
a heavy foot came down on Lisa’s dress, and an ominous sound of 
tearing and giving way made itself heard. She paused to rescue her 
endangered garments, the shawl slipped from her grasp, and she was 
alone in the crowd. She stood still, thinking that when they lit up she 
should see the cross and be able to make her way to it. 

And at that moment the flood of red light shone out, flouting the old 
walls with a stage effect, mocking with its red glare the memories of 
blood, and tears, and martyrdom. The crowd exclaimed ‘‘ How 
beautiful!” a murmur of applause and admiration filled the arena. 
And in itself the sight zwas beautiful, the effect startlingly brilliant : 
perhaps only the very fastidious were aware of its incongruity. 

And, amongst so many hundreds present, who was it that by chance 
at that very moment was standing at Lisa’s side; and when the sudden 
blaze revealed her to him, caught the little hand in his with an 
exclamation, “ At last!” 

The girl gave a cry of joy, and her other hand sought his, but 
almost in the same instant both were withdrawn. 

“ We are going away to-morrow,” she said—there were tears in her 
voice. 

Then Ray realised that it had been no delusion, no passing fancy, 
but that Lisa was in very truth dearer to him than anything the world 
held. 

“ Going away to morrow ! and all this time we have never met. Why, 
how was that?” 

‘“‘T don’t know,” she answered, shyly. ‘“ It was not likely we should 
meet. But I thought—when we were at Florence—I thought it would 
be different, this winter. It was silly of me.” 

“T was silly also, I suppose,” said Ray, “for I too thought this 
winter would be very different. It has been my fault,” he added. 
“Tell me what you have been doing ; tell me all about yourself. We are 
together now—alone together, as we were in the train at Calais.” 

Lisa laughed at the recollection. The lights had all died out before 
she remembered that it was her duty to try and join the others; but 
torches and oil-lamps were flaring now, it was no longer difficult to find 
one’s way about. Mrs. Gore came up to them. 

“ Ray,” she said, “‘is it too much to ask you to take me to the carriage? 
Horace and Ada have forgotten me—I expected to find you disengaged.” 
She glanced coldly at the beautiful girl on his arm; but her look 
softened a little before the child-like, up-turned eyes that met hers. 

Ray said a few words apart to his mother, earnest words, and as she 
listened, the expression of her handsome face changed. Fate had 
conquered ; her plans were defeated. She had known right well that 
in another twelve hours Lisa would have left Rome, and, once gone, 
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would, in all probability, have drifted on the stream of life far apart from 
her son. But she was too wise to fight against fate. Chance had 
brought them together, and if what her boy said was true—-if with 
so-and-so only could he be happy, she would not oppose him. She spoke 
kindly to Lisa, bidding her keep with her, while Ray was despatched to 
find the rest of the party; and before he returned the two were friends. 

“And do you care so very much to see Naples, my dear?” asked 
Mrs. Gore at last. 

“IT don’t know—I—shall be sorry to leave Rome,” said Lisa, 
stammering. 

“‘ How would it do if you were to spend this fortnight with me? 
Your family could reclaim you on their way through Rome again, if 
they really intend returning to England via Perugia and Florence. It 
would be a charity to me. Miss Dalrymple is going to be married, 
you know, and I have not a soul but Raymond tospeak to. Do you 
think they would trust you to me, my dear, and should you like to 
come?” 

And thus, to Lisa’s infinite wonder, it was settled. What arguments 
were used to obtain her sisters’ consent she never knew, but the plan 
was arranged that night. Before the fortnight was over, Ray had 
spoken. The girl understood, then, all the silent pain of the last few 
months, but she understood also all the happiness of the present. 


It was in the month of June that a fair young bride left the old 
house in Nottinghamshire. 

‘‘Why ! what is this?” she exclaimed, as she stumbled into the 
carriage in a manner very destructive to her new-born matronly dignity. 

‘‘ My darling,” answered her husband, “ it is the red bag. You don’t 
suppose we shall ever travel without one, do you? But for that xed 
bag of your aunt’s, we might never have found each other. We met 
by chance, Lisa.” 

She laughed and shook her head gaily. 

“‘ We met ‘wice by chance, Ray. If it had not been for the second 
meeting in the Coliseum ——” 
But Lisa was not allowed to finish her sentence. 

















A CYPHER TELEGRAM. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 
John Bolton & Co., Liverpool. 
To Preston, Banks, & Co., New Orleans. 


Kildare —Description—Scared—Ecuador—Pot—Screamer—Shrimp— 
Betsy—Nameless — Bobby — Bellona— Obscure — Numantia — Rattle- 
trap—Richard—Sackbut—Sally—Salmon—Penholder. 

19 words at 4s. 8d.*—£ 4 8s. 6d., 21/1/75. Time 2-25 P.M. 


THE above meaningless and rather odd jumble of words is a literal 
copy of acypher telegram, sent from a firm of cotton merchants in 
Liverpool to their agents and brokers in New Orleans. 

There is an old saying that one half the world does not know how 
the other half gets on. It is specially true with reference to the great 
cotton trade of Lancashire, of which the rest of England generally is 
in a state of the most wonderful ignorance ; cotton, and all concerning 
it, excepting in the shape of calico, being among the greatest and 
most inscrutable of mysteries to those not immediately concerned. 
Perhaps a glimpse behind the scenes into one of the curiosities of the 
cotton trade may not be without attraction to the uninitiated, 

It must be understood that cypher telegrams are totally distinct 
from cypher, or secret, writing: the one being employed solely for 
secrecy, without regard to length; the other being contrived so as to 
condense a message into as small a space and as few words as possible. 

The second column of the first page of the Zimes is a perfect 
magazine of curious, and generally absurd, cypher writing ; and almost 
every school-boy has some pet system at his finger-ends ; but in both 
these, the words and sentences, however disguised, are written out at full 
length, and are frequently easy to decipher by an expert or anyone 
who chooses to take the trouble. In the cypher telegram, on the con- 
trary, one word is made to stand for a complete sentence, and without 
the key, that word is simply an enigma, unreadable to anyone. 

No doubt these condensed messages are in use all over the world, 
but the Atlantic cable certainly has a monopoly of them; hundreds 
of cypher telegrams, almost entirely concerning “ cotton,” being sent 
every day. 

The item for telegrams (or, as they are technically called, cablegrams) 
in a merchant’s office is something very serious, ofttimes amounting to 





* Since writing the above, tariff has been reduced to 2s, 8d. per word. 
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one hundred pounds a week. The price per word being a con- 
sideration, the aim is to send as few words, and convey as much infor- 
mation, as possible. A great number of cypher codes are in use, 
composed generally of columns of words or figures (single letters are 
not allowed by the telegraph company) answering to every possible 
emergency. ‘These codes are kept profoundly secret, and to prevent 
the clerks and employés in the offices interpreting and divulging the 
message, a secret understanding often exists between the principals to 
read the cypher backwards or forwards half a dozen words. The one 
from which the message above is taken is contained in a good-sized 
book, and presents the most unintelligible aspect to an outsider. Indeed, 
such a queer combination of words as “scared, pot, screamer, Bobby, and 
shrimp” might lead one to the conclusion that the cotton merchants 
were given to indulge in an eccentric species of wit, peculiar to them- 
selves; but the words have a stern significance that means “ business,” 
and woe to the unwary mortal who should venture to suggest that the 
ghost of a joke lurked in their unsuspecting syllables. They form a 
cypher telegram of the most unrelenting ‘‘ business aspect,” even the 
diminutive “shrimp” bearing a grim message of special intelligence : 
and the very unsentimental Christian names, answering to the names of 
various firms, who are wont to be addressed by much more respectful 
titles. 

It is necessary to take notice that the cotton bought by cable is 
still in America or on the sea; in fact, it is often bought, re-sold, and 
re-bought again perhaps half a dozen times before it ever touches the 
shores of England. 

The translation of the telegram given above is as follows :— 


We have sold to Kingston & Co., Preston, 500 
Kildare | bales (of cotton) at 734 (per pound), good quality, 
Description colour, and staple. Terms laid down by steamer. 
Scared | Bills of lading to be sent through Messrs. Baring 
Brothers. 
Beuador Buy for John Smith & Co., 200 bales at 85/3, with fine, 
long, even staple; inferior bales will be rejected. 
Ship by steamer. 
Seoddiaker Execute this order, if possible ; it may lead to a large 
business. 
Shrimp Do not insure for Brown & Co.: they will attend to 
Betsy { their own. 


Bobby up to the mark. Use more care. ‘Take special care 


Bush & Wilson are not satisfied with their lot: it is not 
Nameless 
to ship no bales showig sticks or sand.* 


* A tobacco-pouch, a doll’s frock, a piece of sugar-cane, and a very large centi- 
pede, have been found in one bale ; so this precaution is not unnecessary. 
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Yy ; oY sa fio 
een } our letter is not to hand; if important, cable particu 
lars. 
. Numantia eis Numantia is making a long voyage; fears are 
Rattletrap entertained of her safety. 
Richard 
Sackbut Is James Rochdale good ? and to what amount? Sharp 
Sally is speculating. Be careful with him. 


Salmon . E : ee : 
Penbinider The Manchester market is excited and rising rapidly. 


This cablegram is a fair specimen of the kinds that are daily passing 

‘ by hundreds through the Atlantic cable. Their journey is not only 
very long, but very circuitous. A message from Liverpool to New 
‘ Orleans goes first to London, from thence back to Holyhead and across 
the Irish Sea to Dublin; from Dublin to Valentia, the little rocky 
promontory washed by the everlasting billows of the Atlantic. Here 
the Atlantic cable really begins, and the message flies two thousand 
j miles under the ocean to Cape Race, a wild headland in Newfoundland. 
Its submarine career is not even yet ended, for from Cape Race to 
Cape Breton there are fifty miles of sea to be traversed. From Cape 

Breton the telegram is forwarded to New York, and from thence 
& across some two thousand miles of American prairie and forest 
land, till at last it reaches its destination, New Orleans. The 
total of its journeyings to and fro is about five thousand miles. 
The time which is taken by one of these travelled telegrams varies 
very much according to the state of business on the main lines, the 
Atlantic telegram having to wait its turn with other telegrams going 
shorter distances. Could the whole line be cleared from Liverpool to 
New Orleans, the time occupied would be merely the necessary delay at 
certain places to read the message and re-telegraph it onwards. Almost 
the shortest message on record is one that was despatched about six 
o’clock in the evening from Liverpool to New Orleans, to which an 
answer was returned before ten o’clock the same night, which, considering 
the round-about route and frequent stoppages, was wonderfully quick. 

The favourite time of day for telegraphing is about two o’clock, and 
for a very significant and curiousreason. ‘The time in New Orleans is 
six hours behind ours in England, so that a telegram sent from here 
about one or two p.m. reaches New Orleans about nine or ten in 
the morning of the same day. Thus the merchants in Liverpool and 
Manchester have time to coliect their orders in the forenoon and 
-cable them out to their agents in time for the beginning of morning 
business in New Orleans. 

In reference to this natural phenomenon, the Americans say that “As 
usual they get the better of John Bull, for ¢Aey know the morning 
before what the Britishers do in the afternoon next day.” 
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CHAPTER XVL 


AT MRS. COOKE’S, 











T is something marvellous—the ways and means employed by the 

metropolitan police when they are bent upon obtaining information. 
None know how they do it, or when they do it; save to themselves, 
their inquiries are secret as ever were those of the French inquisition. 
By eleven o’clock the following morning the police knew all about 
the suspected house, what character it bore, and who lived in it. A 
widow lady of great respectability was its occupant, with her two 
servants : she had lived there for many years. 

About twelve o’clock on that same day a gentleman stood before 
the house ; a tall, well-dressed, middle-aged man, of superior manners. 
He knocked and rang, as though he felt himself to be somebody of 
consequence. One of the maids opened the door. 

“Ts Mrs. Cooke at home? ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Without ceremony or any kind of invitation, he walked at once into 
the hall. 

“‘ T wish to see her.” 

“What name, sir?” asked the servant, preparing to show him in. 
“ Mr. Smith.” 
Whether Mr. Smith was his real name or not, is no matter tous. It 
did for the servant, as well as any other. Mrs. Cooke was seated in 
her parlour ; a handsome, well-appointed room. Mr. Smith saw a tall, 
stately lady, dressed in rich black silk and a widow’s cap. She was 
looking over some account-books, but rose at the visitor’s entrance and 
laid down her spectacles. Amongst her friends was a gentleman 
named Smith, and she advanced to shake hands, but drew back at 
meeting a stranger. 
“ Ma’am,” he began, in a low, cautious tone, as soon as the door 
was closed, drawing, unasked, a chair near to hers, and sitting down 
in it, “‘ I have come to seek a little private information from you. I 
‘am a member of the detective police.” 
Mrs. Cooke was shocked and startled. A detective officer had 
always been associated, in her mind, with a blunderbuss and two 
She nervously began to draw on her black lace mittens, 


































horse-pistols. 
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which lay on the table, but her shaking fingers could hardly accom- 
plish it. 

“Don’t be alarmed, ma’am,” he said, with a voice and smile tending 
to reassure her. ‘‘ My visit has nothing formidable in it. Look upon 
me as an acqaintance only, who has called to sit half an hour with 
you.” 

“Sir,” she answered, “I have lived to six-and-fifty years, and never 
had anything to do with the police in my life, or my husband either. 
He was in Somerset House, and I can assure you we never did 
anything to bring the notice of the police upon us. All we have ever 
done, or said, might be laid open to the world.” 

“Had you fallen under their mark, I should not come to visit you 
in this private manner,” was his composed reply. “I only require a 
little information from you ; which I think you can afford me.” 

“Dear me!” groaned Mrs. Cooke. 

“Do you live in this house alone with your two servants ?” 

“ Until last week I did. I suppose, sir, I am compelled to answer 
your questions ?” 

“Madam, yes. Or you may be called upon to answer them in 
public : which would be less pleasant to you. Since last week, who 
has resided in your house ? ” 

The intimation did not tend to reassure Mrs. Cooke. But never a 
thought crossed her of refusing to answer, and she resigned herself to 
the situation. 

‘A newly-married gentleman and his wife came to reside with me 
last week. My house is large for me since my husband died, and they 
have taken part of it. They entered last Wednesday.” 

“ Respectable people, I conclude ?” 

“Respectable! Sir, it is Mr. Frederick Lyvett, a son of the great 
Lawyer Lyvett; their firm is one of the highest in London. The 
Lyvetts live in the greatest style at the West End.” 

“TI know them,” nodded the officer. ‘ Lyvett, Castlerosse, and 
Lyvett. Just married, are these parties ?” 

“ About a fortnight ago.” 

“Who was the lady ?” 

“ T know very little of her. I believe she was inferior in position 
to Frederick Lyvett, and his friends were against the match. She was 
a Miss May, and resided somewhere in Brompton. But, sir,” added 

Mrs. Cooke, while the stranger was making a note of her last words, 
‘I feel that there is something mean and dishonourable in thus giving 
information of the affairs of other people. It is what I have not been 
accustomed to do.” 

“Nevertheless it is necessary,” he answered, in a semi-impatient 
but very decisive tone, as if ignoring the scruples. ‘They came in on 
Wednesday afternoon. Did they bring any children with them?” 
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_ “Qh dear, no, I said they were just married.” 

“Did any children, or child, come to visit them that day, or the 
next? Any young boy—say two years old, or approaching to it?” 

What doubt, what feeling came over Mrs, Cooke at this question, 
perhaps she could not herself have explained. She did not answer it, 
but her face grew white, and she sat gazing at the officer. Did the 
account she had read of the little child in blue, who was found in the 
Regent’s Park, arise unaccountably before her? He drew his chair 
closer, and his voice took a sound of confidence. 

“Mrs. Cooke,” he said, “by the expression of your face, I think 
you now begin to suspect the drift of my questions. A sad deed has 
been committed by some one, and certain facts which have come to 
our knowledge would seem to point to a suspicion that an inmate of 
your house may have been connected with it. It is your duty to 
throw upon this matter any and every light that may be in your power ; 
and the law will demand it of you.” 

‘* What deed is it?” ejaculated Mrs. Cooke. 

“I ask if you saw any child here with your lodgers?” he continued, 
passing by her question. ‘ Did you see any child with them?” 

“‘ A woman, evidently a countrywoman, saying she was from Suffolk, 
did bring a child here on the Wednesday, an hour or two before they 
came home,” replied Mrs. Cooke, unmistakably much pained at 
vouchsafing information, yet afraid to withhold it. 

“Yes. Well, ma’am? Pray proceed.” 

‘She said the child was one that Mrs. Lyvett had placed at nurse 
with her, but she could no longer keep it, because she and her husband 
were going out to Australia. Sir, suppose I decline to furnish these 
particulars—to answer all these questions? Have you the power to 
compel me?” 

“Yes, madam. Ata police-court, before a magistrate.” 

The alternative was not palatable, and Mrs. Cooke resigned herself 
to her fate without further struggle. ‘The woman wanted to leave 
the child in my charge,” she continued. 

“‘ Did you take it 2” 

“ Of course not. I allowed the woman to wait here until they 
arrived, and she then carried the child upstairs to Mrs. Lyvett.” 

“Was Mr. Lyvett there ?” 

“He was gone out. The woman stayed with Mrs. Lyvett in her 
bedroom, and we heard the child crying. Afterwards, one of my 
servants, in passing the rooms, heard the woman hushing him to sleep. 
After that the woman left the house.” 

“ How long was she with Mrs. Lyvett ?” 

“ About—I should think, three-quarters of an hour. Nearly that.” 

“* And what became of the child?” 

“T don’t know. I wondered what did become of him; for when 
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the woman left I saw no child with her. I asked Mrs. Lyvett about 
him the following morning, and she replied that the woman had taken 
him with her. She had said the same thing the night before to one of my 
maids, who went up to ask whether anything should be prepared for 
the baby’s supper. It surprised me very much ; for though I saw the 
woman leave, I did not see the child. Still, I supposed that it must 
have been so, for we certainly neither saw nor heard traces of the 
child after her departure.” ° 

“Neither saw nor heard any?” repeated the officer. 

“None whatever.” ° 

“Did you chance to hear the woman’s name ?” 

“She told me it was Thrupp.” 

“Now, madam, bring your thoughts to bear, if you please, on the 
following evening, Thursday. Did Mr. and Mrs. Lyvett dine at home? 
J presume their dinner-hour is late ? ” 

“Six o’clock. Only Mrs. Lyvett dined on Thursday evening. Mr. 
Frederick went to his father’s to dine.” 

**She was alone, then ?” 

“Ves, she was.” 

The officer stopped for a minute, considering. When he resumed, 
the tone of his voice was low and grave ; as if conscious that he was 
asking a grave question. 

“Do you happen to know whether Mrs. Frederick Lyvett went out 
that night ? ” 

Mrs. Cooke hesitated. She would have given all the world to avoid 
this. 

‘“Madam,” said the officer, somewhat sternly, “ you must speak, 
and speak freely.” 

“Mrs. Lyvett did go out. She went out without anybody knowing 
it, and left the hall door open. By which means, a tramping beggar 
got inside the house, and startled us.” 

“ At what hour did she go out?” 

“It is impossible to say precisely. The servant fetched down her 
coffee-cup before nine, and it was between half-past nine and ten when 
we found the tramp in the hall.” 

‘What time did she return?” 

‘“‘She returned with her husband. It was getting on for eleven.” 

“With her husband?” he repeated quickly and possibly in surprise, 
only that the tone of a wary police-officer rarely betrays any. 

“Ves, with her husband. I was sitting here, and heard his cab stop. 
They came in together.” 

“They may have met at the gate,” mused the inspector to himself, 
“Did you observe how she was dressed, madam?” 

“ Not particularly. Except that she wore avery large, dark shawl, 
which I thought she must be smothered in, so hot a night.” 
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“ And a veil?” 

“Yes; for she kept it down. Mr. Lyvett stopped to say good 
evening, as they passed this door, and I spoke to Mrs. Lyvett about the 
beggar, and requested her in future to ring for a servant to show her 
out.” 

The detective looked over his note-book. “I have forgotten one 
question in its order,” he said. ‘ What clothes did the child wear?” 

Mrs. Cooke’s voice sank to a whisper. ‘ When his cape was off, I 
saw he wore a blue frock and pinafore.” 

‘“‘ Did you perceive anything strange in Mrs. Lyvett’s manner between 
Wednesday, when the countrywoman was here, and Thursday evening ?” 

“ Nothing strange. She had an attack of illness once or twice, which 
was attributed to the fatigue of travelling.” 

‘* What sort of illness ?” 

‘«‘ Ann, who saw her, said she shook worse than one in the palsy, and 
had a cold, white look.” 

The officer coughed, a peculiar cough. ‘The rooms they occupy 
were open, I suppose, to your servants on the Wednesday and Thurs- 
day ?” 

“Quite so. Asthey are now. It is Ann only who waits on them.” 

“Ts Ann a discreet girl?” 

‘* Discreet, sir! In what way discreet ?” 

“Can she keep a silent tongue ?” 

‘“‘T think she can. She is a very good girl.” ‘. 

“ Allow me to ring for her,” he said. And without waiting for per- 
mission, he rose and rang the bell. 

Ann herself answered it, and stood with the door in her hand. 

“Come in,” said Mrs. Cooke, and the officer rose and closed the 
door behind her. She looked surprised, half-frightened, a short, pale, 
quiet-mannered young woman, “Ann,” began her mistress, “ this 
gentleman wishes to ask you a question or two. Be particular in 
replying.” 

She turned to face the stranger; who looked at her keenly as he 
entered on his inquiries. 

“You wait upon Mr. and Mrs. Lyvett, I am informed by your 
mistress.” 

“‘ Yes, sir.” 

“ Make beds, sweep rooms, and such-like work ?” 

“Yes, sir.” ; 

“Last Wednesday, after they came here, and the day following, were 
the rooms quite open to you ?” 

“‘ Open, sir?” repeated the girl, as if she scarcely understood the 
question. “ Yes, they were open.” 

“You saw nothing to induce you to suppose anything was lying hid 
—any bundle, for example ?” 
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“T never thought anything about it, sir,” was Ann’s answer, wonder- 
ing to herself what the drift of all this was. ‘There was nothing hid 
that I noticed.” . 

“ Closets, cupboards, were all open ?” 

“Ves, I think so. Except one closet,” added the servant, carelessly, 
as if she thought that of little consequence. ‘‘ The key of it was mis- 
laid.” 

“Ah!” remarked the officer, briskly, a keen look of intelligence 
rising to his countenance and fading again. ‘When was that?” 

“On the Wednesday evening, sir. I was going to hang the dresses 
up which the lady had left about, and I could not find the key of the 
closet, the one in the dressing-room, where the pegs are. It was locked, 
and the key gone.” 

“Did you ask for the key?” 

“No, sir. On the following morning, Mr. Lyvett rang the bell and 
asked me for it. And then the lady said perhaps she might have taken 
it out unintentionally and had got it somewhere. She would look and 
see after breakfast, she said, and I came down again.” 

“Did she speak readily ?—at once?” 

“No. Not till Mr. Lyvett pressed for the key, and seemed dis- 
pleased, telling me I must find it. He seemed to think that I must 
have taken it out.” 

““Was that closet open, do you remember, during the day, Thurs- 
day ?” 

“‘T am sure it was not open, sir, when I made the bed. It may have 
been when I put the rooms straight at night, but I did not notice. 
The next morning I saw it was open, and Mr. Lyvett’s things were 
“placed in it.” 

“ Mrs. Lyvett was ill on one, or both, of those days. What was the 
matter with her ?” 

“‘ She said she was tired with the railway journey. She shook a good 
deal.” 

“ Did she look terrified ?” 

“Well, she did, sir,” was the servant’s reply. ‘“ At least, so it struck 
“me.” 

The officer asked a few further questions, but she could say no more 
of import. He rose from his chair, drew up his form-to its full height, 
and placed his hands upon her shoulders. ‘‘ Now, my girl, do you know 
what Iam? _ I am an officer in the detective police force, and you have 
been under private examination. You must observe strict silence as to 
what has passed in this room, to your fellow-servant and to everybody 
else. Shall I swear you to it?” 

The girl gasped, and looked for help to her mistress. He saw 
his end was gained. Little need to swear her, even had he seriously 
meant it. 
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A few minutes longer with Mrs. Cooke, whom he left with a pale, 
distressed, uneasy face, and the officer went straight back to the station. 
There he found a countrywoman waiting. She also had come about 
the matter. A Suffolk woman, who gave her name as Thrupp, and said 
she had nursed a child, whom she fancied answered to the description 
of the one in the advertisement—could she see it ? 

Yes ; she was taken to see it. It was lying in its little blue clothes, 
just as it was found. The woman gave one look, and fell in a passion 
of grief upon the board. Jt was indeed the same child. Mr. Smith 
waited until her grief had spent itself; and then took her away and 
inquired particulars. Mrs. Thrupp gave them willingly and eagerly, 
telling all she knew. Mr. Smith listened and made notes. 

“ You don’t know the mother of this little child, you say?” 

“We was never told, sir, who his mother was. The lady was in a 
fine way with me for bringing him up to Lunnon unexpected, as she 
called it, and said, What was she to do with him till his mother come 
back to town? She offered me money to take him with me in the ship, 
or to get him a place to be at in Lunnon : a handful o’ gold, she showed 
me. But I told her how it was with me—that I was put to it myself 
for time to get things ready for the start ; and I left him there with his 
little bundle o’ clothes.” 

“He was alive then—when you left him?” 

“ Alive, sir! Bless him, he was alive, and sleeping sweetly on the 
grand high bed where I laid him. The tears were wet on his cheeks, 
though, for the lady had been in a fierce temper with him ; but he’d 
have forgot it all when he awoke.” 

“‘Mrs. Lyvett was in a temper, was she?” 

“Yes, sir: she seemed sadly put out at my taking him back. Like 
enough, sir, she have a good temper in general ; but the best o’ tempers 
gets ruffled at times.” 

When the officer had done with Mrs, Thrupp for the present, she was 
at liberty to return to Rotherhithe. But that same day she and her 
husband received an intimation that they could not sail for Australia in 
the vessel about to quit the docks on Saturday: they must wait for a 
later one. The delay, however, would not be at their own cost. 

“T must inform you of one thing,” said the officer, as a parting word. 
“You are not the first in the field—as to the reward.” 

“* Ay,” she mused, “I do mind me that the news-sheet spoke of a 
reward. What did you please to say, sir?” 

“ Another has been here before you, and given information which 
led us on the same scent, so that the reward will be his, not yours.” 

“The reward mine !” uttered the poor woman, aghast. “Sir, do you 
think I would touch a reward for telling out about the killing of little: 
Randy? No,never. Let them take it that has got heart to do it, but 
it shall never trouble me nor my husband.” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
THE APPREHENSION. 


THE morning above spoken of is not yet done with, or the day either. 
Ann, Mrs. Cooke’s housemaid, allowed Mr. Smith to show himself out 
of the house. She had retreated to the kitchen, and was leaning 
against the ironing-board, not quite sure whether she stood on her 
head or her heels. Her faculties were in a state of utter confusion : it 
would have been something could she have unburthened herself to her 
fellow-servant, at that moment making a tart on the table; but the 
relief was denied her. 

“ Be you asleep ?” suddenly demanded the tart-maker. ‘ Because 
that was the drawing-room bell that rung.” 

Ann started from her reverie and ran upstairs. Mrs. Lyvett had sat 
down to the piano and was trying some new music. Ann was kept 
waiting her pleasure for some minutes, door-handle in hand. That was 
just Mrs. Sophia Lyvett’s way. 

“Oh,” she said, when she condescended to turn round, “ in ordering 
dinner I forgot to say that we shall want it earlier than usual.” 

“At what time would you like it, ma’am?” 

“ Five o’clock. Who was that gentleman?” carelessly added Mrs. 
Lyvett, striking a few notes as she spoke, and keeping her face 
turned on the music. 

“Gentleman ?” faltered Ann. 

“‘ The one who has just been here. He paid a pretty long visit.” 

“Tt was—it was a gentleman to see my mistress, ma’am,” replied 
Ann, making the best answer she could, and intensely wondering that 
Mrs. Lyvett should chance to speak on that one subject. 

“To see your mistress! What was his business with her?” 

“I don’t know, I’m sure, ma’am.” 

“Oh, it is of no consequence. I saw him come in at the gate, and 
fancied I knew him—that’s all, Dinner at five, mind.” 

Now in reality Mrs. Lyvett had not fancied that she knew the 
gentleman ; but her mind was in a very uneasy state just then, and 
she suspected an enemy in every bush. Looking from the window, 
she had seen the stranger come in, and she watched for his going 
away, restlessly marvelling all the while what it was he wanted. 

They were going that night to one of the theatres. Frederick 
Lyvett had engaged a box the previous day, bringing the tickets home 
as a little surprise for his wife. 

The day wore on. In the afternoon Mrs. Lyvett went out. She 
did a little shopping, bought a shell wreath for the hair—shell wreaths 
were in fashion then—bought a few other pretty trinkets which took. 
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her fancy, ordered home some fine fruit, regardless of the cost, set 
-down her name as a subscriber to a new and expensive work just 
coming out, and also became a first-class subscriber to one of the large 
circulating libraries, which had a depét in the neighbourhood, paying 
for the year in advance : five guineas. She seemed determined to let 
her husband’s money fly. She told them she should want books 
changed every day, and they must hold themselves in readiness to send 
to her as often as she required. She looked out six or eight volumes 
to take with her then, had a cab called, and went home in it. The 
library people thought her a very peculiar-mannered lady, restless, 
absent, and irritable. 

It was then nearly half-past four. Sophia rushed into her bedroom, 
intending to dress for the theatre before dinner, sat down to the glass 
and did her hair, placing in it the ornamental flowers she had bought, 
and then rang for Ann to help her with her dress. Fred Lyvett came 
home and dressed also. They kept the dinner waiting. It was nearly 
half-past five when they sat down to it. 

When the cloth was removed, Ann placed the wine on the table, 
then ran downstairs to fetch up the coffee which had been ordered. She 
placed the waiter, with the two cups and the silver coffee-pot, before 
Mrs. Lyvett. ‘ 

*“‘ And now, Ann,” Mr. Lyvett said, ‘ you must go to the stand and 
getacab. Choose a nice one.” 

The servant did as she was ordered: went to the stand, chose a cab, 
and returned in it. As she got out of it, a gentleman came up to the 
gate. Ann recognised him for the one who had given her such a fright 
in the morning—Mr. Smith. His dress was altered, and he had now an 
official look. Two policemen were sauntering up behind: the girl 
thought they belonged to him, and her heart leapt into her mouth with 
alarm. 

‘“‘ For whom have you fetched that cab?” he inquired. 

“For Mr. and Mrs. Lyvett, sir,” she answered, in atremor. ‘ They 
are going to the theatre.” 

“Good. We may want it. Consider yourself engaged to me, my man.” 

The driver touched his hat, and looked on with curiosity. He also 
had noticed the policemen, and knew they were not on ordinary dutv: 
-a cabman’s instinct on these points is keen. Ann flew up the path 
to the door, which she opened with her latch-key. It came across 
her mind to lock and bar it against those dreaded officers : but she did 
not dare to do it. She held it open for Mr. Smith to enter: it was only 
he who had as yet passed in at the gate. ‘“ What could his business 
be?” thought Ann, in a flutter: but she had a vague consciousness 
that it related to Mr. or Mrs. Lyvett. 

‘Don’t shut the door,” said Mr. Smith to her. “Leave it on the 
“Jatch.” 
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Mrs. Cooke had seen the officer’s approach from her parlour window ; 
the cook, who happened to look up from the kitchen area, saw it also ; 
the former came out of her room, and the latter came peeping up the 
stairs. Ann had observed “ silence” according to orders ; but it was 
beyond human nature not to be a little mysterious as to the visit of the 
gentleman in the morning, and the other servant’s curiosity had been 
aroused in regard to him. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Lyvett are in their sitting-room, I believe, madam,” 
he remarked to Mrs. Cooke, who had stepped forward to. meet him in 
the hall. 

“Yes,” she answered, her hands working nervously one over the 
other. “TI believe they are.” 

He turned to Ann. “Step up and announce me. Mr. Smith. I'll 
follow you.” 

“Oh, sir—if you please—must I do it?” she stammered, with a 
white face and chattering teeth: for she had now become thoroughly 
frightened. 

He looked at her. ‘No. You would do more harm than good. I 
will announce myself.” 

He went softly up the stairs, as he spoke, and the three frightened 
women clung to the balustrades and gazed after him. Suddenly the 
cook caught hold of her mistress, and gave a smothered cry. Stand- 
ing against the wall by the hall door, were the two policemen, who had 
quietly entered. 

Mr. Lyvett was still in his place at table. Mrs. Lyvett had drawn 
away from it, and leaned back in an easy-chair. The detective glanced 
at her with a detective’s critical eye. He saw a handsome young 
woman, in a rich evening dress, gold ornaments on her fair neck and 
arms, and the braids of her fair hair interspersed with a wreath of white 
flowers. 

Mr. Lyvett rose in surprise. As well he might; to see a stranger 
walk coolly in, and close the door after him. His first impression was — 
that some friend of Mrs. Cooke’s had entered their room by mistake. 
But he was abruptly undeceived. 

“T am deeply grieved to come here on my present errand,” said the 
officer, ‘and apologise for the intrusion ; but the law knows no favour. 
My business is with this lady.” 

“What business ? ” haughtily demanded Frederick Lyvett. 

‘*T am sorry to say I have a warrant for her apprehension.” 

“What do you mean?” broke from Mr. Lyvett, after a pause of 
consternation. ‘‘ This lady is my wife.” 

“T know it. And I can only say I hope that things, which at 
present look—look dark, may be satisfactorily cleared up, so that Mrs. 
Frederick Lyvett may be restored to her friends.” 

Frederick Lyvett, his mind in a state of confusion, spoke a few 
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passionate words. ‘ How dared an insolent policeman invade his 
house—how dared he insult Mrs. Lyvett?” Their purport was some- 
thing to that effect. ° 

“T am not an ordinary policeman, Mr. Lyvett,” was the calm answer. 
“ There is my card: you will see what I am. I have the pleasure of 
being acquainted with your father and Mr. Castlerosse: not that they 
have any knowledge of the present matter: and I came here myself 
this evening, instead of despatching my subordinates, that this arrest 
—which must be made, understand me—should be accomplished with 
as little offence to your feelings as is possible.” 

The officer’s address and manner were so business-like and temperate, 
that Frederick Lyvett insensibly calmed down. A sudden thought 
occurred to him. 

“Should my wife, as Miss May, have contracted a debt, or debts,” 
he said, “ your recourse will be against me now; not against her.” 

“It is not an affair of debt,” answered the detective. “I wish it 
was. ‘The warrant sets forth a criminal charge.” 

“Nonsense !” contemptuously rejoined Mr. Lyvett, when he had 
taken in the sense of the words. ‘Criminal charge! I tell you, that 
you must be labouring under some extraordinary delusion. You have 
mistaken my wife for somebody else.” 

The officer drew a paper from his pocket, and opened it. ‘“‘ The 
warrant,” he said, “is against Sophia Lyvett, otherwise May, otherwise 
Penryn.” 

Mr. Lyvett, somewhat staggered, turned his eyes on his wife, as she 
cowered in her chair. He never saw a countenance express so much 
horror. It was perfectly livid. And the dark circles, which he had 
observed round her eyes once before, but some three or four days ago, 
had reappeared. 

“Come, madam,” said the officer, “the quicker these things are 
concluded, the less pain they bring. I pledge you my word that 
all shall be done as considerately as possible. No one shall go inside 
the cab but myself, unless you wish your husband to go. Allow me to 
ring for a shawl, or cloak.” 

“J will never go with you,” she gasped, while her husband stood 
spell-bound. “I dare you to arrest me.” 

“ Madam, you are already arrested, and it will be well to accompany 
me quietly. Ihave policemen at hand, but I do not wish to call for 
their aid, unless you compel me.” 

She made a movement to rise, probably in resistance, but sank back 
again, motionless and breathless. 

“You have killed her!” exclaimed Frederick Lyvett, in agitation, 
and quite beside himself with a most horrible perplexity. It was his 
wife’s aspect that confounded him: if ever a face and manner spoke 
of conscious dread, hers did. But he thought still it must be some 
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preposterous error. ‘ How dare you come here with your wicked and 
absurd tales, sir? Help! help!” he added, ringing the bell. 

“ Hush-ssh !” quickly interrupted the officer. ‘Pray don’t get the 
room full; for her sake; for yours. Raise her head up. Only a little 
water,” he called out, darting to the door, and looking down the well 
of the staircase. ‘‘ One of you can bring it up.” 

It was Mrs. Cooke who entered with it; either from a feeling of 
curiosity, or the more considerate one of shielding Mrs. Lyvett from 
the gaze of servants. Mr. Smith nodded in approval, and closed the 
door the instant she was in the room. 

“A pretty disgraceful business this is,” exclaimed Mr. Frederick 
Lyvett to her. ‘That police-officers should be permitted to enter 
houses as they please ——” 

“T would have given any money, Mr. Lyvett, rather than it should 
have happened here,” she interrupted. ‘It will be a stain upon my 
house for ever.” 

The words—nay, it was the tone, rather than the words—struck oddly 
upon the confused mind of Frederick Lyvett. ‘‘ What is it you accuse 
my wife of?” he asked, turning to the officer. 

“The charge is that of - 

“What?” cried Frederick Lyvett; for the concluding word was 
spoken in so low a key that he did not catch it. 

“Yes,” said the man, repeating it in his ear. ‘‘ That is the charge, 
Mr. Lyvett. I do not, you understand, take upon myself to say it can 
be substantiated.’’ 

The poor young husband staggered back to the seat opposite his 
wife, his lips as blanched as her own. ‘“ What does it all mean?” he 
gasped. 

“‘ Well,” returned the officer, willing to spare his feelings, “ the 
accusing circumstances are not pleasant. I would not advise you to 
inquire into them to-night, Mr. Lyvett.” 

“But I will inquire into them; ay, and refute them,” retorted Fred 
Lyvett. “It is wild. It is preposterous. Why don’t you arrest me for 
high treason ?—or for housebreaking? It would be as much in accord- 
ance with probability.” 

Mr. Smith came to the conclusion that, to avoid further trouble, it 
might be better, after all, to whisper a few details to the young man. 
And he took him aside for the purpose. 

Frederick Lyvett turned hot and cold as he listened, and passed 
his handkerchief nervously over his brow. For, even while the 
officer spoke, certain little matters connected with the previous 
Wednesday evening rose up in his memory, and they seemed to con- 
firm the tale. But he would not give in one inch: and, indeed, his 
mind was in so bewildered a state that he did not comprehend half that 
was said. . 
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“Who would be likely to bring a child here, and leave it with my 
wife >” he demanded. ‘I should think Mrs. Cooke can refute that.” 

“On the contrary, I fear Mrs. Cooke can confirm it,” spoke the 
officer, with suavity. ‘ Madam, I must beg of you to speak.” 

Mrs. Cooke turned round her distressed face. She was bending 
over the unhappy wife, who lay back in her chair, apparently in a 
state of semi-consciousness. 

‘‘T am very, very sorry to be obliged to confirm it,” she said. “I 
would give half Iam worth not to be able to do it. When youarrived © 
here on Wednesday, Mr. Frederick Lyvett, the woman was waiting 
with the child.” 

“‘ Whose child was it ?” 

“Sir, I only know what the woman said. I think it is very cruel 
that I should be obliged to relate this.” 

“ Madam,” interposed Mr. Smith, “‘ you must see that there is no 
help for it.” 

“There is none,” added the young man in his excitement. “ What 
did the woman tell you?” 

“The woman did not precisely know whose child it was ; she had 
never been told, she said. But she believed it to be a Mrs. Penryn’s 
—a relation of your wife’s.” 

Frederick Lyvett looked from one to the other in perplexity, and his 
face grew hot on a sudden. Mr. Smith had just whispered to him 
that Miss May had occasionally given her name as Mrs. Penryn. Still 
he did not comprehend the details that were being told to him. 

“If the woman did bring a child here, she must have taken it away 
again.” 

“ Well, no,” said Mrs. Cooke. ‘ I—I believe she did not.” 

“Go on. Tell a//,” wailed Frederick Lyvett. ‘ Whether the tale 
be true or false, it must be grappled with.” 

“When the woman came downstairs from her interview with your. 
wife, Mr. Lyvett, and left the house, I spoke to her from my sitting- 
room window. So far as I saw, she had certainly not the child with 
her, and I assumed that it was left with Mrs. Lyvett. After your 
dinner, I sent Ann up to ask whether she should make the baby some 
food. Mrs. Lyvett’s answer was that the chiid had left with the 
woman. It surprised me very much ; for I thought I could have taken 
upon myself to say most positively that the child did not leave with 
the woman ; that it had remained upstairs and was still in the house then.” 

“ And—where was the child?” asked Mr. Lyvett. 

“That is the chief point,” said the officer—for Mrs. Cooke seemed 
determined not to reply. ‘‘The child appears to have been brought 
into this house, and never to have left it—alive. The woman tells me 
—I saw her this morning—that she got it to sleep, and placed it on 
Mrs. Lyvett’s bed. When next seen it was in the Park, dead.” 
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The face of Frederick Lyvett was distressing to look upon. Bit by 
bit, the story was gaining upon him. In her compassion for him, Mrs. 
Cooke strove to say a few words, ideas that had occurred to herself, 
in exculpation of the unhappy wife. And it was very probable that 
she hit upon the truth. 

“The cords from Mrs. Lyvett’s boxes were lying on the bed and 
floor at the time,” spoke she, in a low tone. “It is possible that in a 
moment of temptation—of embarrassment—having a child, she perhaps 
knew not how to account to you for, thus thrown upon her hands e 

Frederick Lyvett interrupted the words with a groan. The story 
was becoming to him all too clear. 

“Or even the poor baby might himself have got hopelessly 
entangled with them,” added she, putting the point with deprecation 
as one that could not be maintained. ‘ But—Mrs. Lyvett was 
evidently very ill that evening, as you must remember, sir; and I 
thinke-I do think—she might not have been accountable for her 
actions.” 

Frederick Lyvett shook his head. ‘ No child could have been here 
a night and a day without my knowing it: as you—turning to the 
officer—wish to make out that this one was.” 

“ Alive, probably not,” was the answer. ‘‘ A dead child could be con- 
cealed anywhere. Say in a cupboard—or closet.” 

The tone was significant. Recollection flashed over Frederick 
Lyvett: of the disappearance of the closet key, and his wife’s agita- 
tion when he inquired for it. 

Not much less agitated was he now. Point after point seemed 
clearing itself terribly to his mind; objection after objection seemed 
to slip from his hands. 

Had he not seen her outside, in that large, hot shawl when he drove 
up from dining with his father?—and had he not gathered that she 
had been out for a considerable time? Hope did in truth seem to 
be slipping totally away from him, and he resigned himself to what 
must be. 

Poor Sophia Lyvett, more dead than alive herself, was made ready 
for her departure, Mrs. Cooke assisting to change her robes for a dress 
more suitable. Thus she was conveyed toa place of detention for 
the night: Mr. Smith entirely declining to comply with the request 
urged upon him, that she should be allowed to stay where she was 
until the morning. He and her husband went inside the cab with 
her as far as the doors, one of the policemen sitting with the driver. 


(Zo be continued.) 








FIVE-O’CLOCK TEA.* 


My DEAREST JANE,—I fear you'll think I’m very poor in pen and ink ; 
for seven months have passed away (how quickly !) since my wedding- 
day, and you have never had a word to tell you what has since occurred. 


Well, nothing great, I’m bound to own: for Hugh and I live much 
alone ; and being rather short of cash, and much averse to “ going 
smash,” we take our modest pleasure here—within our own domestic 
sphere. For me, I’m growing quite a cook; for Hugh, he means to 
write a book ; we form a hundred plans a day how to contrive to pay 
our way, nor altogether lose the power of asking friends to spendan hour. 


Now, in the present race for wealth, when all is bought but joy and 
health, this would be rather hard to do, but for one fact—or rather 
two. The first, that friends care less by far for what you /ave than 
what you are. The second, that without a shock one may drink tea 
at five o’clock. 


Oh! excellent five-o’clock tea! Unparalleled five-o’clock tea! A 
muffin, a “lunn,” and a cup of Bohea; the people you like best to 
hear and to see ; some gossip and chat, a song, and all that, and your 
duty is done, you’ve had plenty of fun, and of worries, and fuss, and 
extravagance—none. 


Just think of the anguish of people of taste, of dinners to give, 
and no money to waste ; the fish over-boiled, the side-dishes spoiled ; 
your servants can’t wait, and your “lions” come late, and the whole’s 
overruled by inimical Fate. I can’t /e// you the comfort and saving to 
me of this szvce¢ institution of five-o’clock tea. 


And then, my dear Jane, there are people, you know, who are 
terribly fast or tremendously slow : are gossips, or snobs, or disgrace- 
fully mean ; old maids who are blue, or youths who are green; and 
saints, in whose presence one feels quite a sinner (what a bore and a 
nuisance to ask them to dinner!). But now, since this fashion, one’s 
quit—don’t you see ?>—by asking them just to a five-o’clock tea. 


And then there are persons so sadly genteel, that they make you 
quite wretched at every meal: for if glasses for fingers, or claret, or 
hock, are wanting, their feelings receive such a shock, that at mutton 
and beef and such trifles as those, they sit and do nothing but turn up 
their nose. Of course one must bear them ; but then, dear, you see, 
there’s so much less of them at five-o’clock tea. 


So I wish her all joy, whoever she be, who first invented the five- 
o’clock tea! And new-married people, who haven’t much money, 
should “ tea-pot”’ that lady—that woudd be so funny! 


Good-bye, my dear Jane, I will sign, for variety, 
Your affectionate QuILLs 
(Of the Owlet Society). 





* Written for the Owlet Society, an Amateur Essay Club. 
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